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JOVE RNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 





DIkECTOR, 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 





The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hoffman ; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; Natural History, 
by Professor Huxley; Geology, by Professor Ramsay ; 
Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington Smyth; Me- 
tallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics by Pro- 


fessor Villis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


(in connection with the University of London.) 





SESSION 1861-62. 


The COLLEGE will open for the SESSION on MON- 
DAY, the 7th October, 1861. The Session will terminate in 
July, 1862. 

Principat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz. :— 

Classics. Professor J. G. Greenwood, 
B.A. 





Comparative briecany) Ene- 
lish Language and Litera- 1 ; 
ture, Logic, Mental and Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 
Moral Philosophy ...........+ 
Mathematics... end Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 
Natural Phileogiies: wee Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 
History, J hanwiaiiones nce, and. Professor R, C. Christie, 
Political Econoiny.. M.A. 
Chemsletry Elementary. ‘tan Brplostie Henry E. Roscoe, 
ytical, and Practical)....... B.A., Ph.D., F.C.8 
neil History (for this ses-) Profeasor W. C. Williainson, 
sion, Geology and ee MLR.C.S.L., F.R.S. 
Oriental —_— se. Professor T. Theodores. 
French... Monsieur A. Podevin. 
German. . Mr. T. Theodores. 
pt en en Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 


EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. :— 
English Language and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, History, Political Economy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, F rench, German, and Elo- 
cution. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.: On the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of ‘the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
Classical learning ; annual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSUIP, for competition 
in the critical knowledge of the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament; annual value £20, tenable for one year. 

The DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two Scholarships 
in Chemistry, annual value £50 each, tenable for two years; 
two Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value <£; 25 each, 
tenable for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 

The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value £15, 
given annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it, 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpese 
of receiving Students, on Thursday, the 3rd, and Friday, 
the 4th October, from ‘eleven a.m, to two p.m, 

Further particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes 
will be found in prospectuses, which may be had ‘from Mr. 
Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 









senor 





INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., w ill 

commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINE RALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of 
the Application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The 
Lectures will begin on Friday Morning, October 4 at Nine 
o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wed- 

nesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE CER- 
TIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION.—The Annual Examination of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, for Certificates as Science 
I eachers, will commence at South Kensington, on MONDAY, 
the 4th NOVEMBER. be cm wishing to present them: 
selves, must forward their names ,to. the-Seeretary, Science 
and Art D mf : Kensington, London, W., on or 
before the 15th October, except those coming up in Mecha- 
nical and Machine Drawing and Buil: onstruction, who 
must send in their names by the 5th October. 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





UEEN’S: UNIVERSITY IN TRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





SESSION 1861-62. 


On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and. MEDICINE, and in 
= a of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 


The Matriculation Examination for Students intendi 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
Sena and Policies will participate at each di- 

ion, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made, 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the’ Society's Prospectus; 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums, 


No charge for service in: the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, é 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
ao Street, london, or of any of the Agents of the 
ety. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





pursue the course of study for the Diploma of. Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for The ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 


An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in Lave Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember, 


The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Coyncil have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in, the Fa- 
culty of Law; ahd Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 
£24 each; Six in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each, 


The Council is also_empowered to award at the same 
Examination several Prizes, varying im value from £8 
to £18 

A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 


By Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M, 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





Royal ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester 
Square.—Open every evening at half-past 7 o’clock.— 

Capertee Combination of Attraction.— RE-APPEAR- 

E of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go thro’ 

his astounding performances on the flying trapeze, in 

cing some daring feats, hitherto unattempted. Great pastane 

of the exquisitely painted grand diorama of the sites and 

scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 

elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects. Ethair’s 

elegant entertainment of La Globe Volante and the Magic 

Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instrumental. 

Admission to the entire performance—Grand Hall, 6d. ; 
stalls, balconies; antl promenade, 1s.; reserved seats, 2s, 64d. ; 
a boxes to hold six persons, £1. ls. Musical Director, 

r. Bartleman, late of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Noticr.—A new private entrance has beén constructed, 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the nobility and 
gentry to have ingress and egress to and from the private 
boxes and reserved seats, Box office open from 12 till 3. 


Leotard at the Alhambra every evening. 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 
Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by y an- English Graduate, and by a 





| OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 





The List of Subjects and Books for the agape: | Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each Coallege—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th; and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical “wr appnsite 
to all the Royal Colleges, Uni 
Boards :—1. That all Students of Medicine Takieles regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination m General Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 


ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 
President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Iecammntininstel August, 1861. 
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Apply to Mr. Starer, 294, City Road, E.C 








ber of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are ptovided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
« WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and wor! 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture or 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing very 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteau’, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER AND 
WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with recent 
Improvements.—Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, 
Binder, Corder, &c. Orricks anp SALB Rooms, 139, RE- 
GENT STREET, W., LONDON (Late 462, Oxrorp 
STREET). Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. THE 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, Hem, 
Fell, Bind or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well for 
ALL descriptions of work, is simple, ow and elegant 
in design; the work will not ravel, is the same on 
both sides ; the speed is- from 1000 to 2000 stitches per 
minute; a child twelve years old can work it, and the 
Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post-free. 
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Ss ACTA EEE IID 
BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Handsomely printed, in demy 8vo, and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, at 93. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Cro- 
ker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous 
Editors, and additional Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Tilustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel. 
‘To be completed in Nine Volumes. Vol. VII. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EMOSTHENES’ PRIVATE AND 
OTHER ORATIONS, viz., a t on 
Aristogiton, Aphobus, Onetor, Apaturius, 
Phormio, Lacritus, Pantenetus, Nausimachus, Bosotus, 
Spudias, Phenippus, and for Phormio. ‘Translated with 
Notes and — by CaarLes Rann Kennepy, Form- 
ing the Fo Volume of the Complete Works, Post Svo, 
cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
and ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for 1865, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Pnblisher to the Admiralty. 





Just Published, price 6s., 
HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
By JAMES CURRIE, A.M., 
Principal, Church of Scotland Training College, 
Author of “The ee and Practice of Early and Infant 
Education. 





Edinburgh: Jawes Gorpoy, 51, Hanover Street. 
London; Hawmitrox, Apams, and Co. 
Dublin: W. Rosrersox, 23, Upper Sackville Street. 





NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 





Uniformly printed, in foolscap 8vo, 


AMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXT BOOKS. A Series of Elementary Treatises 

adapted for the Use of Students in the Universities, Schools, 
and Candidates for the Public Examinations. 


Fay tome of Mathematics and Science being now gene- 

uced into our public Schools and Colleges, and 

wail Yrarther extended by the various public Samibntionns, 

the Publishers have been induced to undertake a series of 

cheap Text Books specially adapted to the wants of those 
classes. 


In order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, 
these works will - ger l by aon pen of the University of 
Cambridge, and t) employed in 
University seiohing will be followed. 


Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and sim- 
plicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to 
avoid the extreme brevity which has so frequently made the 
Cambridge treatises too difficult to be used by those who 
have not the advantage of a private Tutor. Copious ex- 
amples will be added. 








NOW READY. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. cloth. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Har- 


vey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely, 2s. 6d. sewed; 

‘3s. cloth. 

The following Volumes are already in progress :— 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By Rey. R. 


Mary, M.A., Radcliffe Observer. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


ARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. 
Hupsox, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. D. Liverne, 
M.A., Late Fellow of St. John's College. 


Cambridge: Derenton, ‘mi, and Co, 
London: Bett and Daupy. 





READE’S 


No. 170 (2830).—-ssrr near 3s, 1801. 


NEW STORY. 





THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” 


WILL APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 
Four Vols. 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 





TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





This day is published, in 3 vols,, post 8vo, prico 31s, 6d., 
TES SILVER CORD. 
By SHIRLEY. BROOKS, 

Author of ‘The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Conrt,” &c. 
“A very curious and powerful story.” —Athenaum, 
“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surpri- 

sing. Almost every chapter has ‘its own striking situation 
allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on the alert, 
watching for something even more stating than al that 
has gone before.””—Saturday Review. 


This day is published, price 1s, Part XXVIL, of 
N CE A WEE XK, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 5s. in boards, 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF 


Ts REISSUE OF PUNCH, 


Also, now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Vol. 1 (For 1841). 6s. Vols. 4 and 5 (1843) . 10s, 6d. 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1842) . 10s, 6d. | Vols. 6 and 7 (1844) . 10s, 6d. 
Vols, 8 and 9 (1845) will be published at the end of October, 

price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW EDUCATION MINUTE. 
This day is published, price 2s, 6d., boards, 


OPULAR EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Education. With an Introduction and Sum- 
mary Tables, 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


“Mr. H. 8S, Skeats’s ‘ Abstract of the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners’ is at once comprehensive, concise, and clear. 
All the really important points either as to matters of fact or 
of suggestion are compressed ng the compass of one small 
volume. Yet the arrangement is so good that there is no 
consequent confusion or obscurity ; while the outline of what 
has been done, is doing, or is proposed to be done for the 
formation of a sound and wide-spread education among the 
people, is simple, brief, and intelligible, without being bald 
and uninteresting from its: brevity. It is a useful work well 
done.” —Economist, — 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





Second Edition, with 2,459 Figures (many eT) a in 
45 Plates and 812 Woodcuts, 840 pp., 8vo, £ 


HE MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY: 
a Guide to the Examination and Investigation of the 
Structure and Nature of Microscopic Objects. 
By Dr. GRIFFITH and Professor HENFREY. 

“ We are glad to welcome a Second Edition of this work. 
It must long remain a standard work of reference, for it is 
invaluable to the microscopist, and, to use a phrase found 
in three reviews out of six, supplies a want which must 
often have been felt by the student of Nature. Great as are 
its literary merits, its value is greatly enhanced by the 
ay and wood-engravings.”"—Medical Times, October 27, 

860, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


(THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’ —Clerical Journal. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Rosgerts. 


This day, post 8vo, sewed, price 3s., 
ICHARD CQ®UR-DE-LION 
An Historical Tragedy. 
London: ArtHur HALL, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 











-BUAce woop's MAGAZINE. for 


OCTOBER, 1861. No. DLIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Democracy Teaching by Example. 
Meditations on Dyspepsia.—No. II. The Cure. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: ‘The Doctor’s Family. 
The Book-Hunter’s Club. 
Social Science. 
What seems to be-Happening just now with the 
Pope. 
Among the Lochs. 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne.—A West In- 
dian Reminiscence. 


WILL1AM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER, 2s. éd., contains— 

Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Mill. Part I. 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone," ‘‘ Sword and Gown," &c. Chapters 
TV. and V, 

Concerning People of whom More might have been 
Made. By A. K..H. B. 

Working in Gold. 

Some Poets of the Year. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill,; By the 
Author of ‘ Digby Grand,” ‘t The Interpreter,” 
&e. Chapters XXXVIIL—XLI, 

The Sunday Question. 

Something about Modern Arabic. 

Austria and Hungary. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





On September 30 will be published, price 6s., the 
ee AL REVIEW. NO. XXVI. 


CONTENTS. 
Principle and No-Principle in Foreign Policy. 
Medieval English Literature :—Piers Ploughman. 
‘The Great Arabian. 
British Columbia. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Elsie Venner, 
The Science of Language. 
Street Ballads. 
Tracts for Priests and People. 
Is Cotton King ? 
The American Constitution at the present. Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies, 


— 
Sersaer re eee 


Mr, DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 

The Fourrn Eprrion is now ready, in three volg., of 
wt ad EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 

London: CHarman and Haxt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Illustrated by John E. Sowerby, described by C. John- 
son, Botanical Lecturer of Guy’s Hospital. The Work con- 
tains 144 Plates, coloured by hand, Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt top, royal 8vo, 34s. 
Joun E. SowErsr, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, S$ 
Messrs. Kent and Co., 23, Paternoster fey niche E. Cc. 





New bide cloth, 3s. 6d, 
G Oo D 
DI 


A N D MA N, 
London: Hovtstoy and Wrienr. 
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| tional services, in addition to all the usual 


NDON. SAT’ r IPT. 28 | forms used by him continually. Jt is orna- 
LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 28, 1861. mented with numerous borders and initial let- 


REVIEWS. 





THE SOLTIKOFF PONTIFICAL.* 


Most of those who stroll through picture gal- 
leries, and gaze, half with wonder, half with 
pity, on the darkened or faded remnants of the 
works of early painters, are little aware that in 
another form the works of the artists of those 
early times present a combination of artistic 
excellence both in design and colour, which 
only the greatest masters of after ages could 
equal or surpass. ‘Those to whom the study of 
not merely the arts, but the manners and cus- 
toms, and the actual portraits of the great per- 
sonages of their native countries, is dear, turn 
ever to the manuscripts of those past ages, and 
seek in the fresh and unfaded paintings which 
decorate their leaves for information on the 
subjects of their pursuits. In a general way, 
most people imagine that in illuminated ma- 
nuscripts the interest is confined to a number 
of paintings all of the same class of subject, 
differing only one from another in the way 
of repeating traditionary types, and in their 
system of ornamentation. Partially true as 
this view may be, there are numberless ex- 
amples which claim a vastly higher place, 
ak present us with unique and priceless ves- 
tiges of scenes, places, and persons, of which 
no other record remains. ‘The importance and 
value of these are amply testified by the im- 
mense sums which are paid not only by enthu- 
siasts and bibliomaniacs, but by serious men in 
sober earnest, for these monuments, unique in 
their freshness, of the history of their fore- 
fathers. Of such a class is the volume called 
the Missal or Pontifical of Jacques Juvénal des 
Ursins, recently transferred to the Municipal 
Library of Paris by the eminent printer, M. 
Didot, an account of which he gives in a 
mphlet now lying before us—incomplete, 
owever, notwithstanding all the labour of love 
bestowed on it, for the key to its mysteries was 
beyond his reach. 

Our readers may remember that not many 
months ago there appeared in our columns a 
notice of the sale of the remarkable collection 
of objects of medizeval luxury and art, amassed 
by the Prince Soltikoff. Among the many al- 
most priceless treasures then dispersed, the fate 
and ultimate destination of few excited such 
deep interest as that of this sumptuous volume, | 

f the history of which, which has hitherto defied | 
research, we purpose to give some notice. Its 
intrinsic value as a noble monument of French 
art, and, more than all, the peculiar local in- 
terest which the paintings, with which it is 
adorned, have for the citizens of Paris, caused 
the announcement of its having fallen into the 
hands of M. Didot to be received with lively 
manifestations of applause ; the more s0, as it 
was then surmised, as has recently come to 
pass, that he had purchased it with the inten- 
tion of its becoming for ever the property of his 
native city. 

The manuscript is a Pontifical, that is, not 
an ordinary service-book, but one containing 
all the particular forms and directions for the 
guidance of an ecclesiastic of high degree, in 
state ceremonials, solemn benedictions, conse- 











| Sainte-Cha) 





cration of churches, and other more excep- 





* Missel de Jacques Juvénal des Ursins, cédé & la ville de 
Paris, le 3 Mai, 1861. Par Ambroise Firmin Didot. (Paris: 
Didot.) 


ters of a very high degree of finish and artistic 
skill, and among these, two above all others 
have a great interest for the antiquaries of 
Paris. ‘The first of these represents the pro- | 
cession of the host from the Maison aux Piliers, 
the ancient Hétel de Ville of Paris, through the 
Place de Greve. In the background flows 
the Seine, with the island, where stands the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, on which is the spire 
which formerly surmounted its towers, and | 
which is now in process of reconstruction. The | 
other and even more interesting miniature is 
one which gives a view of the interior of the | 
pelle, with the costly ornaments and 


| reliquaries which gave it of old an appearance 


magnificent in the extreme. There is the sta- 
tue of St. Louis surmounting the chasse en- 
closing his relics, and the great reliquary con- 
taining the crown of thorns. The original | 
painting of the ceiling and the patterns of the 
coloured glass in the lofty windows are de- | 
picted with admirable fidelity and patience, | 
and have already been of no slight use to M. | 
Lassus in his restorations of the interior of that | 
splendid building. Before the altar kneels a | 
personage evidently intended for the original | 
possessor of the volume, though as to his iden- | 
tity M. Didot has followed in error M. Labarte, 
the compiler of the catalogue of the De ote 
collection, of which this volume was formerly 
no mean part. , 
How it came into the possession of Jacques | 


Juvénal des Ursins, whose name it now bears, | brown eagle. 


| with a golden crown, is one of th 


a 


adorn the margins of this Missal, a brown eagle, 
holding the shield of Juvénal des Ursins, is o ten 
seen; and on page 96, where is found the ad- 
mirable miniature of the Feast of All Saints, this 
eagle is of silver, with a great crown on his body; 
at the top of the same page he is represented in 
white, holding in his beak a device on a tricolour 
ground (the ancient colours of the city of Paris), on 
which are these words, A vous entier, which recur 
elsewhere, accompanied sometimes by the words, 
J’en suis contente. Would it be the satisfaction of 
the artist which would be expressed, J’en suis con- 
tente? But then it would be a woman who would 
have executed the ornaments which decorate the 
margins of this volume ; which indeed would not be 
astonishing, for, from the most remote times, women 
devoted themselves to the ornamentation of manu- 


 seripts.” 


e su 
porters of the Duke of Bedford, and holds 
in his mouth the label of red, white, and blue, 
whether in reference to Paris or not we cannot 
say, on which is written his motto, addressed 
to his wife, whose own motto, framed in answer 
to that of her husband, has caused M. Didot 
to stumble into an amusing theory of feminine 
roficiency, in miniature painting, which has 
owever the merit of provoking a careful foot- 
,note on women eminent for artistic skill. 
Again, ‘In the centre of the margin of this 
same page, on the right, are two large letters 
Y A, of Gothic form; on page 93 they are 
suspended by a chain from the beak of a 
The signification of them, it 


and for whom it was originally executed, we | a pears to me to be difficult to discover.” 


are in a 


tion to show, from a careful exami- | M. Didot here sensibly declines to accept the 


uation of the manuscript before it was exposed solution boldly put forward by M. Labarte in 
to public sale; and we do not think that its | his description, where he affirms them to be 


resent 
orm him, that though to Jacques Juvénal des 
Ursins the latter portion of the book is due, 
the first and more important portion, as con- 


taining nearly all the paintings to which the | 


volume owes its interest, was executed for 
no less a person than the renowned John, 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France during the 
minority of his nephew, Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. A patron of the arts not inferior to his 
antagonist, John, Duke of Berry, and delight- 
ing, like him, in the glittering splendour which 
has made the volumes executed for them the 
wonder and delight of every age—conspicuous 
among the great military men of the day for 
talents which made him the terror of France 
and the mainstay of the English power—a 


| book executed for him cannot fail to command | 


an interest far greater than one known as the 
property of any local prelate, however cele- 
brated. It is second only in interest to the 


| gorgeous Missal executed for him, and pre- 


served with such jealous care in the British 
Museum ; and much is it to be regretted that 
the authorities of that establishment have been 
unable to bring the two volumes again together 
under the same roof. It is rather surprising 
that this most important fact in its history 
should have escaped the notice of those who 


- have devoted so much time and trouble to the 


elucidation of the various heraldic devices and 
mottoes which occur in numbers thronghout 
the ornaments of the volume; particularly as 
in the numerous accounts of the well-known 
rtraits of the Duke and his Duchess, in the 
fissal in the British Museum, the curious mot- 
toes and devices adopted by them form the sub- 
ject of special comment. 
portraits, Dibdin, in his Decameron, has given 
an engraving. 
On this subject M. Didot writes :— 
“ Among the ornaments which so splendidly 


Of one of these | 


r will value it less when we in- | the first letters of ‘‘ Jacobus,” a way of over- 


| coming a difficulty rather perplexing to the an- 
tiquary, however ingenious. ‘These letters are, 
in fact, the first of the Christian names of the 
Duke and his Duchess, Anne of Burgundy ; 
they are about two inches in height, of bur- 
, nished gold, and in one instance have suspended 
to them by a chain the root of a tree, also of 
brilliant gold, well known as the personal 
| badge of the great English Regent, and which 
| forms a striking feature in ornamentation of 
, the book in the British Museum. Unfortu- 
nately his arms nowhere occur ; they have been 
erased, and over them have been painted the 
arms of Ursins, which also have been again ef- 
faced by the subsequent owner ; in many in- 
| Stances one of the supporters is left, the place 
of the other being filled in either with the same 
| pattern as the rest of the border, or occupied 
by a bear, the cognizance of the house of Ur- 
sins. Besides the root adopted by the Duke, 
the tree, aera intended for cherry, assumed 
| as her badge by the Duchess, is of frequent oc- 
| currence, as is also the wolf, the other supporter 
| of the Duke's shield. In one instance the two 
| supporters, with the root and branch of fruit- 
bearing cherry, —_— as the ornament of the 
entourage of one of the large initials. 
Additional confirmation of the fact of its 
having been originally intended for the Duke 
of Bedford is to be found in the identity of the 
style of execution of many of the miniatures 
with those in his own Missal. The most re- 
markable of these are the curious miniature 
representing the coronation and death of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and the translation of his 
' soul to Heaven. This is certainly one of the 
most curious paintings in the book. It isa 
sort of perspective map of France and part of 
England, with all the towns with their names, 
as * Rouen,” ‘‘ Normandie” (here figuring as 
one city), ‘ Calais,” ‘* Honefleur ;” then the 








The white eagle here mentioned (the brown 
bird having been also of the same colour, 
but changed by atmospheric influence), gorged 
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straits with shipping, and the towns of 
**Douvres,” ‘* Quinzebort,” one small town 
hardly enough to maintain the dignity of a 
Warden ; and lastly, a splendid Gothic tower 
for London, in which the Confessor holds his 
Court... This is undoubtedly by the same 
artist who executed the large paintings of the 
Bedford Missal, as is also the beautiful minia- 
ture representing All Saints, on the subject of 
which M. Didot does well to be enthusiastic. 
The number and important positions occupied 
by English saints, which has also struck M. 
Didot, give weight to the idea of its execution 
for an English Prince. ‘Thus, on page 79 is 
the Commemoration of St. Dunstan,.a_ saint 

urely English, and whose appearance in a 
Sach aeeten would certainly be an intrusion ; 
and on the reverse of the same. leaf, of St. 
Augustine, here specially styled. ‘‘ Anglorum 
apostolus.” Then follows St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, shortly afterwards the St. Edward no- 
ticed above, and on page 99 the Commemora- 
tion of St. Edmund. e kneeling figure in- 
troduced in the interior of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle is also undoubtedly intended, if not as 
an exact portrait, at least to represent in some 
measure the marked. features of the. great 

nt of France. 
‘rom all these circumstances there can be 
no doubt that this book, or rather the first 
rtion of it, was executed by order of the 
uke of Bedford in France—for the style of 
the art is unmistakably French—for use in 
the service of the Sainte Chapelle ; and that it 
remained there after his death, in 1435, pro- 
bably in an unfinished condition. 

The prelate whose name it now bears, and 
whose — of the book gives. to it, in the 
eyes of Parisians, so much value, was son of 
Jean Juvénal des Ursins, a celebrated citizen of 
Paris and Prév6t des Marchands, and was him- 
self treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle, and Arch- 
deacon of Paris. In 1444 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Rheims, which dignity, however, 
he relinquished in five years, and became in 
1449 administrator of the bishopric of Poi- 
tiers; and at this time it was that, having 
obtained possession of the book, he had it 
completed for his own use in that see; for it 
is not till we come to pages 135 and 136 that 
we find the two full-page paintings of the 
Crucifixion and of the Last Judgment, at the 
foot of the first of which is the full-length por- 
trait of the prelate kneeling in adoration. The 
style of these miniatures, which are the last in 
the volume, is also evidently later in date 
than those which precede them; and this evi- 
dent difference is another confirmation of what 
we have advanced, the first part of the book 
having clearly been executed about 1430, while 
the larger miniatures were painted between 
1449 and 1457, when Jacques Juvénal des 
Ursins died. The name of the city of Poitiers 
does not occur till page 176, where is written 
“* Ordo qualiter bis in anno... synodus Pic- 
tavensis agatur,” from here to the end the 
style of the volume is quite changed, nor do 
we find any of the heraldic devices, so constant 
before, in this part of the book; nor indeed are 
any of them, except merely the coat-of-arms, 
introduced on the border of the great minia- 
ture, where the portrait of Jacques Juvénal 
des Ursins forms a principal object. 

After his death the cock came into the pos- 
session of Raoul du Fou, who was Bishop of 
Evreux in 1478. He, as was the usual custom, 
followed his predecessor’s example, and painted 
his own coat-of-arms on the shield where the 
arms of Des Ursins replaced the coats of Plan- 
tagenet and Burgundy. This, however, has not 
been effectually done, as the arms of De Ursins 

are in many p'ac2s plainly visible beneath. 





This precious relic. seems to have rested 
quietly on the shelves of some conventual li- 
brary till the Revolution, when it came into 
the ession of M. Masson de Saint- Amand, 
Prefect of the Department of |’Eure in the 
year vii of the Republic ; it was sold by his 
family to M. De Bruge, and bought from his 
collection by Prince Soltykoff for 10,000 francs, 
at whose sale, in April last, M. Didot became 
its fortunate possessor for the sum of 36,000 
francs, or somewhat more than £1400, a price 
not so very extravagant when we remember 
that the Bedford Missal, some years ago, when 
books were not so eagerly sought after as now, 
became the property of the nation for the 
estimated sum of fifteen hundred pounds. 

With the exception of the errors into which 
the ignorance of M. Didot on the subject of 
the original possessor of the book has led him, 
the pamphlet before us is a valuable monograph 
on the state of French art and the principal 
French painters, whose works are known, 
during the fifteenth century; the knowledge 
acquired in the process of amassing the beauti- 
ful collection of illuminated manuscripts in his 
own possession, and his long studies on the 
subject of early art in France, make a contri- 
bution fromm his pen on this subject especially 
welcome. 

Not the least interesting part of this brochure 
is the note read by M. Didot at a meeting of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, describing his 
hopes and fears at the time the sale was pend- 
ing, and his dread lest the depth of an English 
purse should be the cause of a book, so valu- 
able in his eyes, leaving its native country. 
We must congratulate M. Didot on his suc- 
cess, and the Municipality of Paris on possessing 
such a public-spirited member of their Council 
as he has shown himself to be. At the same 
time we must again express our regret, though 
we cannot say what efforts were made by the 
authorities of the British Museum to secure it, 
that the Bedford Missal must now for ever 
lack the companionship of this splendid relic 
of one of England's greatest sons. 





— 


LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 


TuEsE letters of Lady Mary's vividly recall 
the days of the South Sea Bubble, of the Scotch 
Rebellion, and of Sir Robert Walpole—of the 
times when young men of fashion and their 
tutors made ‘‘ the grand. tour,” when ladies of 
the “quality” drank ratafia, fretted at quadrille, 
and swore loudly at bassett—when Islington 
Spa was visited by princesses, and poems were 
read aloud by wits at coffee-houses. Lady 
Mary moves among the china jars and bro- 
caded frippery of those days, a real, out- 
spoken, sensible woman—too sensitive not to 
feel an injury, too capable of giving pain not 
to resent it—a woman, perhaps, with not too 
much heart, yet by no means incapable of 
steady affection. Amid all the graceful tattle 
about people of fashion—my Lord Littlewit and 
my Lady Chickenliver—the strong, ardent na- 
ture of the writer is constantly smouldering 
through ; now in hatred of Pope, who had sati- 
rized both her and her husband—now in an- 
guish at her son’s madnesses—now in pain at 
her daughter’s rebukes. Be what it may, there 
was a ‘‘ lethalis arundo,” a hidden wound some- 
where in her soul, for her whole life was but 





* The Letters and Works Of | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by her Great-Grandson, Lord Wharncliffe.. Third 





Edition ; with Notes and Corrections derived from the Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts, Illustrative Notes, and a new Memoir by 
| W. Moy Thomas. Vol. II. (Bohn.) 





one long regret. An exile from English society, 
absent from her husband, alienated from her 
son, banished from her daughter, thrown into 
petty foreign courts, disfigured, lonely—now to 
e rebuffed and insulted, now to be flattered 
and féted—her life was but a poor sketch of 
happiness. How far different a life had the 
brilliant little girl dreamt of, who, at twelve, 
imitated Ovid, and, before twenty, translated 
Epictetus ! 
The present volume throws more light on 
the bitter and inveterate quarrel between Lady 
Mary and Pope, whom she calls ‘‘ the wicked 
wasp of Twickenham.” She accuses him of 
being the author of the story of her intrigue 
with the Sultan. She says of Pope, we fear 
with some truth, ‘That man has a malignant 
and ungenerous heart, and he is base enough 
to assume the mask of a moralist in order to 
decry human nature, and to. give a decent 
vent to his hatred of man and woman kind.” 
In another letter she says, without even the 
affectation of regret, “I hear that Pope is 
dead,” and goes on to coldly speculate as to 
whom he had bequeathed his pretty house at 
Twickenham. She accuses him of the basest 
love of flattery, and the most degrading love 
of money. She says he was a legacy-hunter 
among old men, and tried to persuade his 
friends to throw money away that he might 
a it up; certainly Lady Mary and Lord 
ervey had their fair return shot for all the 
pain the characters of Sporus and Avidienus 
had given them. These writers, leagued in 
hate, compare the fretful invalid of Twicken- 
ham to that ‘“ angry little monster,” the poreu- 
pine, shaking his harmless quill. ‘These. are 
the best lines of this rancorous and clever joint- 
stock poem :— 
“ But how shouldst thou by beauty’s force be moved, 
No more for loving made than to be loved ? 
It was the equity of righteous Heaven, 
That such a soul to such a form were given, 
And shows the uniformity of fate, 
That one so odious should be born to hate,” 
And again :— 

“ Like the first bold assassin be thy lot, 
Ne’er be thy guilt forgiven or forgot, 
But as thou hat’st be hated by mankind, 
And with the emblem of thy crooked mind, 
Marked on thy back like Cain by God's own hand, 
Wander like him accursed through the land.” 

Mr. Thomas publishes a letter of Lady 
Mary’s to Dr. Arbuthnot, which was written 
for Pope’s special reading. In it she assuines 
that the poet had attacked her under the pseu- 
donym of ** Sappho,” accuses him of living by 
libelling, of satirizing dead friends, and, finally, 
of claiming Congreve’s approval for his verses. 
Whereas, as Lady Mary says, ‘* Pope’s rhyme 





and his conversation were perpetual jokes” to 
that sincere and ingenuous writer. This volume 
also contains a most solacing letter from Lord 
Peterborough, expressing Pope’s astonishment 
that the town should apply the lines on Sappho 
to any but some ‘“ noted common woman,” in- 
stancing as more likely marks for the satirist’s 
shafts, four rather too well known poetesses and 
scribblers, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. Haywood, Mrs. 
Manley, and Mrs. Behn. 

But enough of this painful and probably mis- 
| taken quarrel, now that both poet and lady of 
fashion are gone to dust, tongue and heart, and 
the quietest dust too. Let us turn to sunnier 
scenes. We gather from these letters a pleasant 
idea of Lady Mary’s life in the little village near 
Brescia. She lives in a farmhouse, about a mile 
from the shell of an old palace. The house is on 
a high bank, above the river Oglio. From her 
arbours she can see the barks passing to and 
from Mantua, Guastalla, or Pont de Vie. She 
has a wood of a hundred acres, interspe 
with turf seats and wild-vine arbours, where 
_ violets and strawberries carpet the ground, and 
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nightingales sing half the day and nearly all the 
night. Here is a pretty Watteau picture of the 
old dowager lady of fashion’s daily life :— 


* Perhaps I shall succeed better in describing my 


monastery. I generally rise at six, and as soon as 
I have breakfasted, put myself at the head of my 
weeder [sic] women, and work with them till nine. 
I then inspect my dairy, and take a turn among 
my poultry, which is a very large inquiry. I have, 
at present, two hundred chickens, besides turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and peacocks. All things have hitherto 
prospered under my care; my bees and silkworms 
are doubled, and I am told that, without accidents, 
my capital will be so in two years’ time, At eleven 
o'clock I retire to my books: I dare not indulge my- 
self in that pleasure above an hour. At twelve I 
constantly dine, and sleep after dinner till about 
three. I then send for some of my old priests, and 
either play at piquet or whist, till ’tis cool enough 
to go out. One evening I walk in my wood, where 
I often sup, take the air on horseback the next, and 
go on the water the third. ‘The fishery of this part 
of the river belongs to me ; and my fisherman’s little 
boat:(where I have a green lutestring awning) serves 
me for a barge. He and his son are my rowers with- 
out any expense, he being very well paid by the 
profit of the fish, which I give him on condition of 
having every day one dish for my table. Here is 


plenty of every sort of fresh-water fish (excepting | 





salmon); but we have a large trout so like it, that 


I, that have almost forgot the taste, do not distin- 
guish it.” 


Her room, too, still exists, embalmed in these 
letters; the floor strewed with rushes, the 
chimney covered with moss and branches, the 
rooms adorned with bowls of flowers, the chairs 
of straw; the bed a humble one, fitted for the 
place. 

But Lady Mary's days were not all doomed 
to pass in this ‘* Paradise regained.” She is 
fretted by visitors ; she is suspected of’ being 
a spy on the Pretender ; and strange tragedies 
occasionally pass before her eyes. Here are 
one or two instances. The chief farmer of 
customs at Venice, a Greek, is importuned by 
a creditor for a debt of five hundred crowns. 
He refuses to pay without further inquiry, 
upon which the Italian draws his stiletto and 
strikes him through the heart. The noise of 


in, and the assassin instantly draws a pistol 
and shoots himself through the head, And 
here is another tragedy of those bad days 


Marquis Guido Bentivoglio, of Brescia, marries 
a certain heiress of a branch of the Marti- 


nenghi ud beauty named Lyscinnia. She | 
hi, @ i beamhy y | permit me that honour.’ This rudeness of mine 


brings sacks of gold, four thousand gold se- 
quins, £3000 a year, a magnificent palace, 
forests, jewels, and plate, to her husband. But 
unluckily she brings also a ‘‘ Luciferous ” 
temper and the pride of Apollyon. Ilusband, 
kinsmen, servants, no one has a inoment’s 
peace. After eight years of warfare she 
suddenly flies to Venice, leaving her two 
daughters with the Marquis Guido. Jer hus- 
band tries all arts ; 
threats. The Cardinal-uncle comes and sues ; 


her father prays; nay, his Holiness himself saa 


writes a letter, but fails to bend her hard 
heart. Her eldest daughter is married, but 
she will not appear at the wedding. Her fa- 
ther dies and leaves her all his estate. The 
Cardinal-uncle frets himself to death with 
vexation to think the great name approaches 
extinction. Nursing her wrath in cold sulky 
splendour alone with her servants, this proud 
woman lived, enjoying her miserable reyenge. 
Suddenly, one day, after a basin of broth the 
lady is taken ill, and her two chambermaids, 
who shared her meal, die in torments. The 
cook was racked, but protested entire innocence}; 


= ERI igeom nes wan. 


kindness, stubmission, | 





the lady, by help of antidotes, recovers, toloudly | who visited Italy Lady Mary is dreadfully 
accuse her husband, whose interest alone it is to ; severe, though Spence and Lord Lincoln, Gray 
send her out of the world. He, distracted, sent | and Horace Walpole, were among their num- 
her doctors whom she would not see, had | ber. She says they refuse to talk anything but 


| pre 1 2 a : 
saaneang oh tbe, which te oa teales Ae tat a | prayers read for her health at half the convents | English; they buy new clothes to flourish 


in Italy, and wrote manifestoes to all the capital | about in obscure coffee-houses ; they are half- 
cities, declaring his sorrow and his innocence. | boobies, half petit-maitres. They fall in love 
The lady, almost pleased at such fresh food | with some waiting gentlewoman of an opera 
for her hate, imprisoned herself in her chamber, | queen, and return to England “ excellent 


coving and drinking nothing that was not first | judges of men and manners ;” to be immor- 
taste | talized by Goldoni as * golden asses,” and to 


by her servants. The ladies all ranged 
themselves on the side of the Marquis. We 
was sweet-tempered, handsome, little past 
forty, and, says Lady Mary, ‘‘ could easily find 
a second wife, notwithstanding the suspicion 
raised on this occasion.” 

To turn from these crimson shadows of fa- 


| be sneered at in ridiculous stories all over 
, Italy. 

| At Avignon Lady Mary appears in a more 
| amiable light, for she intercedes, at a great 


| entertainment, with the Duke of Richelieu, for 


a congregation of Huguenots at Nismes, who 


shionable continental life, let us select an ad- | had been seized and condemned to the galleys 
mirable specimen of Lady Mary’s playful and | for daring to pray to God in their own humble 


mournfully sarcastic style, to illustrate the 
social life of Padua, in 1759. Lady Mary is 
afraid of becoming blind, and she writes to 
Sir James Stuart, satirizing the sympathy of 
fashionable friends. ‘The letter is a painful but 
an admirable one. She says :— 


“T have this to say in my excuse, that the evil is 
of so horrid a nature, I own I feel no philosophy 
that could support me under it, and no mountain 
girl ever trembled more at one of Whitfield’s pathe- 
tic lectures than I do at the word blindness, though 
I know all the fine things that may be said for con- 
solation in such a case: but I know, also, they would 
not operate on my constitution. ‘ Why, then’ (say 
my wise monitors), ‘ will you persist iu reading or 
writing seven hours in a day?’ ‘I am happy while 
I read and write.’ ‘ Indeed, one would suffer a great 
deal to be happy,’ say the men, sneering; and the 
ladies wink at each other, and hold up their fans. 
A fine lady of threescore had the goodness to ad 
‘ At least, madam, you should use spectacles ; I have 
used them myself these twenty years ; I was advised 
to it by a famous oculist when I was fifteen. I am 
really of opinion that they have preserved my sight, 


| way. With true womanly art Lady Mary 


puts on a mask to give her more courage, and 


prays for the liberty of the poor Protestants. 
| The Duke, hoping to get news of the Pre- 
' tender’s party in England, grants her request ; 
| and all this good service comes from a Duchess 
‘accidentally dragging an unwilling English 
‘lady from Avignon to a ball at Nismes, where 
/the Governor of Languedoc happened to be 
| present ;—in such strange ways, and with such 
| unexpected instruments, does Providence work. 
| ‘To those who are accustomed to associate 
| Venice with the Doges and the earlier 

alone, and not at all with a period of de- 
‘cadence, will do well to read Lady 8 
/ account of a great regatta at Venice in the 
' June of 1740. ‘The gondoliers’ boats were ac- 
‘companied by barges built at the expense of 
| the nobles, and adorned with sculpture, gild- 
| ing, pictures, and allegorical emblems. Som- 
| of the vessels were fitted up to re mt gars 
| dens, and others as apartments full of statues ; 
‘ the rowers’ oars were all gilt or silvered,and the 


notwithstanding the passion I always had both for | gondoliers all clad in velvet or rich silk. The 


reading and drawing.’ This good woman, you must 


| know, is half blind, and never read a larger volume 


than. a newspaper. I will not trouble you with the 


| whole conversation, though it would make an excel- 


| lent scene in a faree ; but after they had in the best- 
| bred way in the world convinced me that they 


: i alk f readi vi 
the falling body alarms the servants, they run | wage tgy Bh Arne Ft howe 


glasses, the foresaid matron obligingly said she 


| should be very proud to see the writing I talked of, 


having heard me say formerly I had no correspon- 


é , dents but my daughter and Mr. Wortley. She was 
that led on swiftly to the Revolution. A 


interrupted by her sister, who said, simpering, ‘ You 
forgot Sir J.8.’ I took her up something short, I 
confess, and said in a dry stern tone, ‘ am, I do 
write to Sir J.S., and will do it as long as he will 


occasioned a profound silence for some minutes, and 
they fell into a good-natured discourse of the ill con- 
sequences of too much application, and remembered 
how many apoplexies, gouts, and dropsies had hap- 
pened amongst the hard students of their acquain- 


tance. As I never studied anything in my life, and 
| have always (at least from fifteen) thought the re- 


putation of learning a misfortune to a woman, I was 
resolved to believe these stories were not meant at 
me: I grew silent in my turn, and took up a card 


| that lay on a table, and amused myself with smoking 





it over a candle. 


“* Their tattles all run, as swift as the sun, 
Of who had won, and who was undone 
By their gaming and sitting up late.’ 
When it was observed I entered into none of these 
topics, I was addressed by an obliging lady, who 
pines my stupidity. ‘Indeed, madam, you should 


uy horses to that fine machine you have at Padua; | 


of what use is it standing in the portico?’ ‘Per- 
haps,’ said another wittily, ‘of as much use as a 
standing dish.’ A gaping schoolboy added, with 
still more wit, ‘I have seen at a country gentleman’s 
table a venison pasty made of wood.’ ” 


On the young Englishmen and their tutors 


In the meantime (as the song | 


_Mocenigo’s boat represented the Chariot of 
Night drawn by sea-horses, and attended by 
the Twenty-four Hours. The Soranzo’s boat 
| represented the Kingdom of Poland, with all 
| its provinces and rivers ; the Contarini’s, the 
| Liberal Arts, with Apollo and the Muses; the 


| Fosearini’s, the Chariot of Flora guided by 
| Cupids; and the Querini’s, the Chariot of 
| Venus attended by the Loves and Graces. 

One amusing feature of the pleasant book is 
the complete epitome it gives of the follies and 
| humours of the English nobility in the years 
/ which it comprehends; nor are the notes of 

Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. Moy Thomas less 
| interesting, as, for instance, the following ac- 
‘count of the Earl of Pembroke, a great od- 
' dity :— 


“Marrying for the third time at seventy-five, he 
maintained strict dominion over a wife, whom other 
people thought safely arrived at years of discretion, 
and quite fit to take care of herself. She had leave 
to visit in an evening, but must never, on any ac- 
count, stay out a minute later than ten o’clock, his 
supper hour. One night, however, she stayed till 
past twelve, He declined supping, telling the ser- 
vants it could not be ten o'clock, as their lady was 
| not come home, When at last she came in a terrible 

fright, and began making a thousand apologies, 
| My dear,’ said he very coolly, ‘you are under a 
| mistake, it is but just ten; your watch, I see, goes 
| too fast, and so does mine: we must have the man 
| to-morrow to set them to rights; meanwhile, let us 
| go to supper.’ { . 

“ His example on another occasion might be worth 
| following. Of all the Mede-and-Persian laws esta- 
| blished in his house, the most peremptory was, that 
' any servant who once got drunk should be instantly 
| discharged, no pardon granted, no excuse listened to. 
| Yet an old footman, who had lived with him many 
‘years, would sometimes indulge in a pot of ale 
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extraordinary, trusting to the wilful blindness which | 
he saw assumed when convenient. One fatal day 
even this could not avail. As my lord crossed the | 
hall, John-appeared in full view; not rather tipsy, 
or a little disguised, but dead drank, and, unable to 
stand, Lerd P. went up to him: ‘My poor fellow, 
what ails you? you seem dreadfully ill,—let me feel 
your pulse., God bless us, he is in a raging fever: 
get him,to bed directly, and send for the apothe- 
cary.” The apothecary came, not to be consulted, 
for his lordship was physician-general in ;his own 
family, but to obey orders—to Heed the patient. co- 
iously, clap a hage blister on his, back, and give 
im a powerful dose of, physic. After.a few days 
of this treatment, when the fellow emerged weak 
and wan as the severest illness could have left him, 
‘Hah, honest John,’ cried his master, ‘I am truly 
glad to see thee alive; you have had a wonderful 
escape though, and ought to be thankful—very 
thankful indeed. Why, man, if I had not passed by 
and spied the condition you were in, you would 
have. been. dead before now. But John! John!’ 





lifting up his finger), ‘No MORE OF THESE FEVERS.’ ” 


How admirably, too, is. Fielding sketched 
in the. following well-known sentence :— 
‘His happy constitution (even when he had 
with great pains half demolished it) made 
him forget everything when he was before a 
venison pasty, or over a flask of champagne ; 
and I am persuaded he has known more happy 
mements than any prince upon earth.” 

To thestudent of manners and social changes 
Lady Mary's letters are of untiring interest. 
There are people who are angry with Macau- 
lay for quoting Beaumont and Fletcher, Tom 
Brown, and other writers, for describing the 
country clergyman as marrying cast-off abi- 
galls, a8 dogmasinng at public-houses,, as 

ring at country fairs, and dining below 
the salt at the Squire’s table. Yet in one of 
her letters in the present volume, Lady Mary 
sketches a country curate going to the ale- 
house in a dirty gown, with a book under his 
arm, to entertain the club; and she describes 
him as a filthy man with the red spongy nose, 
and only forty-five pounds a year. 

The end of the volume issad enough. It shows 
us how badly based Lady Mary’s life had been. 
She confesses that she is grown melancholy, 
timid, and suspicious ; she talks of standing on 
the edge of this dirty world with several infir- 
mities, like post-horses, ready to hurry her 
away ; she confesses that her good spirits are 
but as the flames that move over feverish 
marshes ; and she writes, with some pathos, 
‘‘T am dragging my ragged remnant of life to 
England.” Almost on her death-bed this un- 
happy woman still has no greater consolation or 
hope than is expressed in those terrible lines, 
written many years before her last illness :— 


“Why should I drag along this life I hate, 
Without one thought to mitigate the weight ? 
Whence this mysterious bearing to exist, 

When every joy is lost and every hope dismissed ? 
In chains and darkness wherefore should I stay, 
And mourn in prison whilst I keep the key ?” 


In a word, the volume now published shows 
us a woman not altogether to be admired, yet 
much to be pitied, and not by any means to be 
ruthlessly condemned. Surrounded by the 
world, she fancied herself a recluse ; selfish and 
pert, she imagined herself philosophical ; vio- 
ent and satirical, she believed herself only 
blunt and sincere. Yet, even in her unhap- 
piest days of regret and hurt pride, she occa- 
sionally appears to us in ‘inisblp lights, as in 
Rome, surrounded by young Englishmen, to 
whom she gives lessons of economy and pru- 
dence—so that, if anything foolish was done, 
it used to be a saying among the youths, ‘I'll 
tell Lady Mary ;” or at Brescia, in her plea- 
sant country-house, teaching the Italian ladies 





to make custards and mince-pies, and quietly 


rejoicing in the belief that her memory would 
live in Brescia from the improvement she had 
made in the art of butter-making. 





RECENT WORKS ON ANGLO-SAXON 
HISTORY .* 


Nennius, which he believes also to.have been 


| written by Gildas; the history called | the 


* Brut,” which Geoffrey of Monmouth pro- 
fessed to translate, and which Mr. Haigh con- 


Siders to have been written by St. Albinus, 
Bishop of Angers, who died at the age of 
eighty, in 549, The statement of the grounds 
for ascribing this book to Albinus is an exeel- 
‘lent sample of the manner of reasoning which 
| Mr. Haigh too often adopts. It must be re- 


Tue earliest history of all countries is neces- | marked that. Layamon, an English writer. of 
sarily obscure, because we trace society further | the latter part of the twelfth century, speaks 


and further back into a condition which leaves | of a book by 


‘“St. Albin and St.. Austin.” 


no intelligible records, and because, on the other | « Who,” Mr. Haigh asks, ‘t was the former ?— 


hand, whatever records may have existed have 


had to pass through periods in which they were | 


exposed to almost unavoidable destruction ; but 
there are periods also in which history is left in 
obscurity, not so much by their mere remote- 
ness from our time as by accidental circum- 
stances. ‘The history of Britain at the close of 


| the Roman supremacy, and during the strug- 


gles of the Teutonic invaders to establish them- 


| selves, is a period to which this remark applies 


witli especial force. The accounts of foreign 
writers, such as Cmsar, made from accurate 
observation, give us a truthful sketch, if no 
more than a, sketch, of the condition of the 
Britons before the Roman, invasions, and the 
narratives of the: Roman historians ;furnish a 
tolerably connected view of the history of our 
island under the Roman government; but, 
with the withdrawal of the Imperial govern- 
ment, we enter upon, a long period which is 
without any records of this description, except 
some pretended records upon which historical 
critics have been led to look with something 
more. than suspicion, During this period of 
obscurity we have no longer even the slightest 
notice by foreign writers of the events which 
were taking in the interior of Britain ; 
and the Anglo-Saxons did. not begin to write 
their history till a much later date.. Whatever 
is obscure is by that very circumstance at- 
tractive, for it excites two feelings which are 
strong in most people—curiosity and wonder— 
and. these feelingssoon people it with phantoms 
and imaginary forms. It is. to. this class of 
creations that the investigations of modern 
historians have been tending more and more to 
ascribe a certain number of very circumstan- 
tial records purporting to belong to this period, 
which resemble none that are known to have 
been composed in the previous period of Ro- 
man rule, or in the subsequent) period during 
at least several ages, aud which would make us 
more intimately acquainted with the events of 
the senseless struggles in which barbarism 
overcame civilization, than of the history of 
Roman Britain or even of Saxon England. 
The history of these records, too, is as obscure 
as the age to which they relate. 

In the first. of the volumes before us, Mr. 
Haigh, who has been long known as a zealous 
antiquary, has stepped forward, not to show 
that there is a portion of truth in these records, 
and to separate the grain from the chaff, but 
to assert their perfect authenticity and to claim 
them as true contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, witnesses to historic truth. These 
writers are Gildas, whose “‘ History” Mr. Haigh 
considers to have been undoubtedly written in 
A.D. 471, and to be ‘ entitled to implicit confi- 
dence,” and whose ‘ epistle” he ascribes to 492 
or 493 ; the History of the Britons, ascribed to 





* The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons; 1 Harmony of 
he “ Historia Britonum,” the Writings of Gildas, the 
Brut,” and the Saxon Chronicle, with reference to the 


Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. By Daniel H. 
Haigh. Svo. (J. R. Smith. ; 
The Anglo-Saxon Sagas; an Examination of their Value 


as Aids to Histery. A Sequel to the History of the Conquest 
of Britain by the Sarons. By Damel H. Haigh. 8vo. (J. 
R. Smith.) 





“ Certainly not Bada’s friend Albinus, for he was 
never regarded as a saint; but very probably §. 
Albinus, who was born a.p,'469, of British ancestry, 
in Armorica, and died Bishop of Angers, March 1, 
A.v. 549, \ He might very well have compiled a; his- 
tory from the traditions of his forefathers, or even 
from those writings which. 8, Gildas testifies were 
conveyed to Armorica; and the history, as we have 
it in Layamon, is just such as he might have written, 
and S. Augustine translated or transcribed. For it 
is very remarkable that the connected narrative ends 
with the notice of Gurmund, who must have lived 
early in the sixth century ; and then a sentence fol- 
lows just such as S. Augustine might have written 
in closing a translation or transcription of a ‘book 
by §. Albinus ;*The Angles dwelt here’ for ‘one 
hundred and five years,’so that. never Christendom 
came to be known in this land, nor bell rung} inor 
mass sung, nor church was there hallowed, nor child 
baptized.’ This work might have. been used by some 
of the editors of Wace, who mention a period of one 
hundred years and more of the cessation of Chris- 
tianity in Britain.” 

It is a remarkable characteristic of this book 
that the evidence in too many cases is based 
not on what is, but on what “ might be ;” con- 
sisting, in fact, of mere suppositions and as- 
sumptions. In this particular case, Mr. Haigh 
has shown a singular want of knowledge of 
medieval literary history. Heaven only knows 
what a saint might have done ; but we are quite 
ae in asking what reason there is for be- 

ieving that St. Albinus, Bishop of Angers, 
ever wrote anything, and especially a history 
of the Britons ; and further, what ground there 
is for supposing that St. Augustine, the great 
missionary among the Anglo-Saxons, ever 
either translated or transcribed any book, or 
how it came, if he did so, that Bede, who was 
pretty well acquainted with Augustine’s acts, 
nor any of the Anglo-Saxon historians, ever 
heard of such a translation or transcript ; be- 
eause if Augustine had ever undertaken such a 
labour, it could hardly have been with the in- 
tention of concealing it from the world. What 
other motive could he have for translating or 
transcribing such a book than to make British 
history known to the Anglo-Saxons? Moreover, 
Mr. Haigh has committed a very remarkable 
oversight in not knowing that the only St. Al- 
binus who would be known to Anglo-Saxon or 
old English writers was the celebrated Aleuin, 
who adopted this name, which is continually at- 
tached in manuscripts to books which he did 
write and to books which he’ did not write, to 
authentic works and to forgeries, and to other 
people’s works by mere carelessness ; and there 
can hardly be a doubt that Layamon, whois a 
writer of no authority, if he had any historical 
book at all under these names (for writers in 
verse took extraordinary liberties in quoting, 
off-hand, authors who never existed), it was 
merely some ordinary manuscript—perhaps a 
copy of Nennius—to which these names 
been attached by the seribe. That Alcuin had 
any acquaintance with the extraordinary ro- 
mance which was afterwards published under 
the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth, would be 
indeed a novelty in the history of historical 
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literature. Of Geoffrey of Monmouth himself, 
Mr. Haigh says, “‘ His own high character en- 
titles him to be believed on his word.” We 
might again ask, where has Mr. Haigh found 
the evidence of this high character? Not 
among his contemporaries, or he has forgotten 
the story told by Giraldus Cambrensis of the 
Welshman of Caerleon, who was tormented by 
evil spirits :—‘* Once, when he was much tor- 
mented by the evil spirits, he placed the Gospel 
of St. John in his m, when they imme- 
diately vanished from his sight, flying away 
like birds ; afterwards, he laid the Gospel aside, 
and for the sake of experiment took the History 
of the Britons, by Galfridus Arthurus (Geoffrey 
of. Monmouth), in its place, when they re- 
turned and covered, not. only his body, but the 
book in his bosom, far more thickly and more 
troublesome than usual.” In fact, he had 
tried the experiment of the two extremes of 
truth and falsehood—at least, such was the 

inion of Giraldus. And his contemporary, 

illiam of Newbury, who cannot have been 
quite ignorant of the state of historical litera- 
ture at. that time, uses still more energetic 
language :—-‘‘ Preeterea. in libro suo, quem 
Britonum. Historiam voeat, quam petulanter et 





enpuidenter fere. per omnia mentiatur, nemo nisi | 





resources. The whole immense mass of the 
antiquities of the line of this wall, the very 
character of the barrier itself, the immense re- 
sources which must have been brought to work 
a it, all contradict in the strongest manner 
Mr. Haigh’s theory, and we cannot but think 
that he must have read Dr. Bruce’s excellent 
volume with a blind resolution not to be con- 
vinced, or he could hardly have refused cre- 
dence to the mass of evidence there collected 
together. Mr. Haigh, indeed, seems to have 
Ph pep entirely the archeological evidence 
which the discoveries among the remains of 
the Roman period furnish, and he seems to un- 
dervalue, and even to misunderstand them. 
An inscription was found at Kirkstead, in 
Cumberland, of which the following words re- 
mained (it was the dedication of an altar) :— 


L IVNIVS VICTORINVS ET L CAELIANVS LEG AVG LEG 
VI VIC P F OB RES TRANS VALLVM PROSPERE GESTAS. 


The Victorinus here mentioned is considered 
by Mr. Haigh to be a man said to have come 
to Britain at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, whose supposed acts we know only from 
the veracious Scottish historian, Hector Boece, 
except that he is mentioned by Rutilius Nu- 
mantianus. He seéms to have totally over- 


veterum: historiarum ignuarus, cum in librum | looked the circumstance that in these Roman 
illum incidet, ambigere sinitur.” Surely Mr. | inscriptions the style and form of the lettering 
Haigh should not pass in silence contemporary | proves to a certain extent the date, and a 
evidence like this, and talk of Geoffrey of Mon- | sound antiquary, who has examined this in- 
mouth’s ‘own high character,” which entitled | scription, knows that there are circumstances 


him to be ‘* believed on his’ own word.” 

Let us return to Mr. Haigh’s earliest 
authority, Gildas. One of the objections to 
this pretended writer is that some of his state- 
ments are flatly contradictory to known. facts, 
as for instance his account of. the Roman wall 


in Northumberland, which he pretends was | 


about it, which could not possibly have be- 
longed to so late a date as that which he gives 
to it. 

In fact, these truest of all records, the mo- 
numents of Roman occupation, early and late, 
which are dug up from the ground in our is- 
land, furnish the arguments most damaging to 


built by the Romans on the eve of their final | the credit of these pretended writers, whose au- 
departure from Britain, as a protection for the | thority Mr. Haigh seeks to establish. It is cer- 


unfortunate Britons against their northern | 


persecutors, and Mr, Haigh attributes this 
wall, on the very questionable authority of 
some manuscripts, to a second Emperor Severus, 


called Severus AZquantius, not. acknowledged | 


in the regular Roman history... As usual, Mr. 
Haigh insists on the strict and literal accuracy 
of Gildas: ‘“‘A careful consideration,’ he 
says, ‘“‘of the argumentsadduced by Dr. Bruce 
in support of his theory that Hadrian built 
the wall as well as the rampart, has failed to 
convince me that he did anything more than 
complete two ramparts of earth, intended as 
defences, one against the Britons of the south, 
the other against the Caledonians on the north ; 
the former still existing, the latter the founda- 
tion of a grander work, the stone wall, along 
its' line.” We cannot but) think that Mr. 
Haigh has treated very slightly the substantial 
arguments of Dr. Bruce, founded principally 
upon observed facts (in great. abundance), in- 
cluding, if we remember right (for we quote at 
this moment from memory), a certain number 
of inscriptions stating the extent of wall 
built by particular troops of Hadrian’s soldiers ; 
in opposition to which Mr. Haigh only adduces 
his own conviction, founded wpon a ridiculous 
story told by, we believe, a very worthless 
writer. But there is another fact to be re- 
marked in connection with this subject. An- 
tiquaries have now sufficiently compared the 
character of Roman masonry remaining in this 
island to distinguish between early work and 
late work, and.no one possessing this knowledge 
who has examined the Roman wall in North- 
umberland, will doubt for a moment that its 
masonry belongs to a flourishing period of the 
Roman power, and that it is no hasty defence 
thrown up :to protect the Britons. when the 
Romans were abandoning them to their own 


tainly not in their favour, that all our archeo- 
logicai discoveries unite with the testimony of 
such undoubted historical authorities as’ we 
possess, in showing that the reeords in ques- 
tion—the books of Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 


| of Monmouth, and Hector Boéce,—were writ- 
| ten by men who were totally ignorant, not only 


of the condition of England, but of that of Eu- 


‘ rope, at the period to which they are supposed 


to belong. For instance, laying aside the ro- 


| mance, and taking only history, where can we 


find room for the history of King Arthur? 
yet Mr. Haigh has valiantly undertaken not 
only to vindicate King Arthur's existence as a 
sovereign King of Britain, but to sustain the 
truth of all the extraordinary adventures in 
which he figures in Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
“the Brut.” We will overlook King Arthur’s 
conquering of Saxons and Picts and Scots, 
and anybody whatever within the limits of our 
island—if there ever was such a personage, he 
might have done so; we will even let him go 
over to Ireland and conquer that island, al- 
though it is not a very probable story; but now 
he begins to take still longer courses :-— 


“Tn the summer, a.p. 474, he fitted out a fleet at 
Exeter and sailed to Ireland, defeated and captured 
Gillomaur, and received tribute from other princes 
of the island. He then proceeded to Isoland (Isel- 
land, the country watered by the Yssel), exacted 
tribute from Atle its king, and the person of his 
son Auscil as security for its payment. Gunfas, 
King of the Orkneys, Doldav, King of Gothland, 
and Rumareth, King of Winetland (the coast between 
the Schlie and Vistula) also sent their sons to him 
in obedience to his summons, promising to pay him 
tribute. He remained abroad during the winter, 
and returned to Britain in the following year, 


"09 


A.D. 475. 





It must not be forgotten that, all this time, 








Britain itself was tormented by the invasions 
of the Saxons. Moreover, there were other 
kings in Britain who were not quite pacific, 
for, two or three years after this victorious ex- 
pedition of King Arthur, the following affair 
took place, which Mr. Haigh thus relates, in 
perfect credulity, from the life of Gildas, who 
is supposed to have been present on the occa- 
sion, He places it in the year 483 :— 


“He (Gildas) left the island (in the Severn—from 
which he was driven by pirates from the Orkneys !) 
and came to Glastonbury, King Meluas then reign- 
ing in Somersetshire. Glastonbury was beset by 
the tyrant Arthur with an innumerable multitude, 
on account of his wife Guennuuar, who had been 
violated and carried off by the aforesaid wicked 
King, and led thither for safety’s sake, for the re- 
fuge which the place, im le by reason 
of the inundations of the thicket and the river 
and the swamp, afforded. The King, in arms, 
had sought her for the space of a year; at length 
he heard that she was abiding there; thither he 
assembled the armies of all Cornwall and Devon; 
war between the enemies was impending. Seeing 
this, the Abbot of Glastonbury, accompanied by his 
clergy and Gildas the Wise, went between the 
armies, and advised his’ King Meluas peacefully to 
restore the woman he had carried off ; she, there- 
fore, who ought to have been restored, was restored, 
through peace and goodwill, The kings returned 
thence pacified,” 


It is quite clear that the powerful, warlike, 
and conquering King Arthur, who had just 
been laying under tribute distant kingdoms, 
and who was now so powerfully and pacifi- 
cally ruling his own subjects that it took him 
a whole year to find out his own wife, al- 
though she seems not to have been concealed, 
though he could not protect an island in the 
Severn from the attacks of the pirates from 
the Orkney islands, could at times. be a very 
pacific monarch and a very easy husband. It 
is quite Clear that the writer of this, of course, 
very authentic life of St. Gildas imagined that 
Arthur was king only of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. Yet, in four years after this, as Mr. 
Haigh tells us from his unimpeachable authori- 
ties, Arthur fitted out a fleet, conjuered first 
Norway, and then Sweden, and returned to find 
Natanleod, King of Hampshire, defeated and 
slain by the Saxon invaders of Britain. Ne- 
vertheless Arthur, not caring for little mat- 
ters of this kind any more than for the outrage 
offered to his queen, resolves upon the conquest 
of Gaul :— 





“In av. 490, then, at the head of the united 
| forces of his own and the tributary kingdoms, 
| Arthur passed over to Gaul, and occupied Boulogne. 
| Frollo, a tribune, who then governed Gaul, hearing 
| of his coming, collected all the forces that were at 
| his disposal, and advanced to give him battle, but 
| was defeated and compelled to retreat to Paris. 
Arthur pursued him and laid siege to the city, and 
when the siege had lasted for a month, it was ar- 
ranged that he and Frollo should decide the quarrel 
by single combat, on an island in the Seine. Frollo 
fell in the combat, and Paris surrendered to Arthur. 
Hoel and Arthur now ‘separated, Hoel (Arthur's 
kinsman and sovereign of Britany) extended his 
own dominions by the conquest of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Berri, received the submission of Guitard, the 
lord of Poitou, carried his arms into Auvergne, and 
even as far south as Gascogne ; whilst Arthur con- 
quered Lorraine’and Burgundy, Hoel (it may be re- 
membered) including in his conquests the districts 
in which Riothamus and his people had settled 
more than twenty years before, and Arthur the na- 
tion which had abetted their cause. Returning to 
Paris, Arthur held his court there at Easter, and 
committed the government of the conquered pro- 
vinces to the most faithful of his followers. ‘This 
was in 491.” 


Arthur returned to Britain, and began to be 
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jolly. on account. of. his .conquests, but. his.re- 
joicings had short duration :— 


“Tn the night of these festivities an embassy is 
said to have arrived from Lucius, a Roman general 
or consul, demanding tribute and satisfaction on ac- 
count of the invasion of Gaul, and requiring, on the 

of the Roman senate, Arthur's appearance at 

me. Arthur, haying held a council to deliberate 
on this message, returned an answer of defiance, an- 
nouncing his intention to appear at Rome, not to 
pay tribute but to exact it. eh cree for a re- 
newal of the war were immediately commenced, 
and the first day of August following was fixed for 
a general rendezvous of his allies at Barbefleur. By 
the advice of the senate, Lucius summoned the kings 
of the east to assist him as soon as he received Ar- 
thur’s defiance. Arthur appears to have repaired to 
Barbefleur before the appointed day, and to have 
waited there for his allies. When they were all as- 
sembled he marched direct to the river Aube, on the 
banks of which Lucins was encamped; and as soon 
as he reached it, sent him an insolent message, com- 
manding him to evacuate Gaul. This provoked a 
series of skirmishes, and eventually a general en- 
gagement, in which the Britons were victorious, and 
took many prisoners, who were sent to Paris under 
the charge of Cador, Borel, and Richer. Lucius re- 
treated to and Arthur hastened forward to 
the valley of Secy, on the Sadne, through which he 
was informed that Lucius intended to pass, in order 
to intercept iim. Equally apprised of Arthur's 
movements, and determined to try the fortune of a 
battle once more, Lucius marched to meet him. A 
battle was fought with alternate success and great 
slaughter on either side, until a charge of Arthur’s 
cavalry decided the victory in his favour, and in 
this final charge Lucius fell by an unknown hand, 
Arthur gave orders for the burial of the Britons in 
the neighbouring monasteries, sent the bodies of his 
Gallic confederates to their respective principalities, 
oe those of Lucius and the Romans to their 

riends.” 


And Mr. Haigh actually believes all this 
childish rigmarole !—and not only believes it, 
but even finds evidence in support of it. 
He thinks that the Romans were so completely 
occupied with their danger in Italy that they 
could not pay any attention to the perils of 
Gaul; how came it, then, that they provoked 
King Arthur by sending a messenger to de- 
mand satisfaction and tribute? He thinks it 
not improbable that this worthy Lucius was 
‘no other than Alybrius, the consul for this 
year in the East.” He thinks that the truth 
of the battle of Secy is proved by the modesty 
of the British historian in saying that, Lucius 
was killed by an unknown hand, instead of 
claiming the glory of his slaughter for some 
distinguished Briton. And Mr. Haigh finds 
a full confirmation of the whole story in the 
position of Burgundy at this crisis, because 
the Burgundians had rebelled against Rome 
and invaded Italy, and these circumstances, he 
says, “‘convince me that Arthur supported 
him (Gundebald the Burgundian) in his re- 
bellion, and placed him on the throne; and 
that he (Arthur) was the instigator of the in- 
vasion of Italy, an enterprise in which he 
would have borne part in person, had not the 
affairs of Britain obliged him to leave it in the 
hands of Hoel and Gundebald.” We have 
certainly a right to inquire what evidence 
there is to show that Gundebald was instigated 
by any foreign advice, or that he received any 
assistance from an Arthur or a Hoel. This 
was just the rege when Clovis and his Franks 
were establishing themselves in Gaul. Clovis 
was forming a marriage contract with the 
Burgundian princess Clotild, and he had his 
eyes fixed upon Paris, which is said to have 
owed its safety to the sanctity and wisdom of 
St. Geneviéve; and all these events come 
within the scope of the history of Gregory of 
Tours, who lived not many years after them. 





Surely an. invasion.of Gaul by. armies from 
Britain, the conquest of Paris, the defeat of 
Romans in pitched battles, the action of King 
Arthur upon Burgundy, must have caused a 
commotion which would ‘hardly have been 
overlooked by Clovis and his Franks or for- 
gotten by Gregory of Tours! Truly Mr. 
Haigh is easy of belief in anything which 
supports his theories! The most ingenious 
part of Mr. Haigh’s two volumes is that in 
which he attempts to show that the old Anglo- 
Saxon romances are true history, and that they 
occurred in Britain, and he traces them by 
local names; but even in this his arguments 
possess little force, and we fear that the only 
conclusion that we can come to is, that the 
new theories of Mr. Haigh on ‘British and 
Saxon history are mere delusions. 


COOKERY.* 

CookreRY is a science, upon the study of 
which one must enter with the profoundest 
reverence. When we consider that man is a 
function of his stomach, it is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of anything 
which influences the gastric juices. A man 
who has dined well is in peace with all the 
world, is in a heavenly frame of mind, will 
sometimes even subscribe to a charitable insti- 
tution; but the man who has dined ill dislikes 
his fellow-creatures, is surly and morose, and 
if you asked him for a subscription would tell 
you a little of his mind. It 1s believed that 
more than half the benevolent societies, which 
are so great an ornament to this country, owe 
their origin to a good dinner; and that more 
than half the crimes that are perpetrated may 
be traced to either a bad one or none at all. 
Ill health, aches and pains, low spirits, and a 
hundred other evils proceed more or less from 
neglect of diet and its consequences. It is 
therefore with a feeling of awe that we regard 
the name of Francatelli. He is flesh and blood 
and moustaches, we must admit—indeed his 
portrait makes that evident; but we prefer re- 
garding him (as he has always appeared to our 
fancy) as a powerful fairy holding the keys of 
digestion and indigestion, able at his will to 
please our palate without interfering with our 
slumbers, or, whilst gratifying our appetite, to 
commit us to the horrors of inevitable night- 
mare. But he is a beneficent fairy: his power 
is always exerted for good, the evil that he can 
do he never does ; and his wrath his kindled at 
impostors who, pretending to possess his gifts, 
do the harm from which he abstains, without 
any of the good in which he delights. To his 
indignation, we suppose, at this vile conduct, 
we are indebted for the present volume. For 
though he modestly declares in his Preface, ‘* In 
writing the present work, I have been actuated 
principally by a desire to comply with nume- 
rous applications from ladies and gentlemen 
with whom I have the honour of being ac. 
quainted, to the effect that I should write 
another book on cookery of a less complicated 
character, and consequently upon a. more 
economical system than my Modern Cook ;” we 
cannot but think that his chief reason was a 
wish to put to perpetual shame the impostors 
to whom we have alluded. Besides which he 
is evidently a kind-hearted man ; a true cook 
must be a philanthropist; and his heart must 
have bled as he read of the treatment which 
digestive organs underwent at the hands of 
unprincipled charlatans. Ie writes in a strain 
of irony well adapted to the occasion. “It is 

* The Cook's Guide. By Charles Elmé Francatelli. 
(Bentley.) 


| generally believed,” says he with withering 
sarcasm, “that in order to write efficiently 
or any given subject, a thorough knowledge 
of that subject is essential—and no doubt this 
idea is conscientiously acted upon in most 
cases ; but there is little need of argument on 
my part to show beyond a doubt that. too 
many who have presumed to write upon the 
Art and Science of Cookery are very far from 
possessing any real and adequate knowledge of 
the art and science they so recklessly attempt 
to teach.” It is a question whether Earl 
Russell himself, though he would take com- 
| mand at a momént’s notice of the Channel 
| Fleet, would be presumptuous enough to write 
{a work on Cookery. Any poor ignorant 
creature can write a treatise upon religion or 
morals, but he who would write upon the art 
of cookery must undergo a special course’ of 
instruction : none but the regular initiated can 
be received as exponents of a mystery. Upset 
a man’s faith or morality, and there is a chance 
that after a time he may after a time re-esta- 
blish both one and the other, or even manage 
to get on very well without them, but upset a 
man’s digestion and it is all over with him ; 
he will have no more enjoyment in this life. 
Procul este, therefore, all ye who cannot boil a 
potato, for to boil a potato is the law and the 

hets of cookery ; and dare not to mock 
the public with your crude ideas, and to palm 
yourselves upon them under the sacred name of 
cookery. Already you have shocked a fellow- 
creature by your ignorance and incapacity. 
Fancy, if you can,—but we do not think it 
possible,—the feelings of a pupil of Caréme 
when he stumbled upon a passage which 
| teaches beings with immortal souls ‘+ to make 
green-pea soup with milk!” We wonder he is 
contented to express his astonishment by a 
single note of admiration; we can easily be- 
lieve that he shed tears of mingled rage and 
pity, to find this infamous doctrine publicly 
promulgated, as though there were not already 
in the world enough of sin and error. But his 
sufferings were not to end here: “in a book 
professing to teach how to cook rabbits,” he 
complains, ‘* you are taught the indiscriminate 
use of wine, lemon, vinegar, butter, garlic, 
spices, and cayenne pepper in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce considerable evil to the diges- 
tive organs; while in another work you are 
directed how to cook oysters ina varicty of 
ways capable only of rendering’ that delicious 
article of food perfectly unpalatable, as well as 
indigestible.” What must have been the.sen- 
sations of one who can regulate his applications 
of lemon to half a squeeze, and of cayenne toa 
single particle, upon reading such heresy as 
this! In the last sentence we detect the 
plaintive tone of one who looks upon the oyster 
as a friend, and resents any rough treatment 
of it as an injury to himself; and we should 
not be surprised to learn that he agrees with 
the celebrated bon vivant who remarked that 
“a brute who would maltreat an eyster would 
beat his wife.” Nor was this all: it was his 
fate to find it asserted “‘ that gravy soup is to 
be flavoured with walnut catsup !” and in an- 
other place, that ox-cheek soup is “to be ren- 
dered delectable with walnut’ catsup, Chili 
vinegar, and brandy !” and again, “that in 
order to procure turtle soup in greatest perfec- 
tion, it must be seasoned with curry powder !” 
and lastly, ‘‘ that sorrel must be used in making 
green-pea soup!” Upon the last sentence, he 
remarks with quict dignity, ‘‘ The use of sorrel 
in this case would tend to produce pea-soup 
both yellow and sour, but certainly neither 
green nor sweet—two characteristics indispens- 
able to the production of good green -pea soup.” 
What effect was produced upon his nervous 
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system by a perusal of these heretical dogmas, 
he does not say ; but we sincerely hope he has 
now recovered from it, and that his hair did 
not turn altogether white. However that may 
be, the world has profited ; for he has been in- 
duced to come forward in the cause of suffering 
humanity, to lay bare before men the secrets of 
his seience, and help them to palatable repasts 
without risk to their digestive organs. Hither- 
to, he tells us, there did not ‘ exist a sound 
practical work on cookery, adapted to the 
general requirements of the middle classes, 
whose incomes range between a few hundreds 
and thousands per annum ;” and this work is 
intended to supply that deficiency. It will at 
once strike the reader that our author takes 
rather a large range (the difference between a 
few hundreds and a few thousands. being very 
appreciable), and that it would have been a 
kind attention had he stated how many he con- 
siders a few hundreds to be. . It is very pro- 
bable that he does not contemplate persons 
with two or three hundreds a year, and as for 
the people who dine on a ‘steak underdone,” 
Mr. Francatelli would most likely consider it a 
kindness to shoot them at, once and put them 
ont, of their misery. We have heard of a mil- 
lionaire who expressed his firm opinion that no 
young man could marry under seventeen thou- 
sand a year, and so we suppose Mr. Francatelli 
holds that. no one can dine under a few hun- 
dreds a year. To all, then, who consider that 
they have that amount of income, this contribu- 
tion. to, or rather substitute for, all existing 
works upon the best way of pampering the 
stomach is offered at a price of five shillings. 
That it.is written by a competent authority 
every one must allow. Mr, Francatelli’s ante- 
cedents are most brilliant; he was a pupil of 
the world-renowned Caréme, and he succeeded, 
we believe, the lamented. Ude at Crockford’s ; 
he was (for a <9 of two years, we have 
heard) chief cook to her most gracious Ma- 
jesty, and fora long time presided over the 
kitchen (if we may use such a very common 
word) of the Reform Club. The reason why 
he retired from his position in the Royal House- 
hold is not known ; but it is generally believed 
that he was the victim of political hatred, and 
that it required the influence of a whole Cabi- 
net to accomplish his downfall, so grateful was 
his art to the Royal taste. The seven years 
during which he devoted his great talents to | 
the cuisine of the Reform Club were a time of , 
glory to the club ; he has now, if we are cor- | 
rectly informed, retired into private life, and 

the members of the Reform are all but incon- | 
solable. Ichabod! their cook has departed ; | 
they have no longer the most gifted chef in| 
London. It must not be supposed that this is 

Mr. Francatelli’s first appearance as an author; 

no, he is the distinguished writer of the Modern 

Cook. That work, however, is far beyond the 

reach of common mortals ; it is intended only 

for those who can regard cookery as a classical 

study, and who haye means to pursue that, 
study as it deserves; penetrate into all its 

secrets, follow all its ramifications, disentangle 

all its complications, and appreciate its won- 

derful results. It may appear to uneducated 
stomachs a light thing to make sauces and 

flavour dishes ; an unworthy usage of literature 

to employ it in immortalizing that which goeth 

out into the draught ; and nothing less than a 
burlesque for a man to write seriously upon 

the filling of the belly. O dura messoruin ilia ! 

what boors and fools they are! As well might 

they object to do honour to the science of 

medicine; and yet the healing art is scarcely | 
more commendable than the art which can pre- | 
vent you from being out of health. Bad cooks 

are supposed to kill as many people as bad | 
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doctors, and good cooks keep more people in 
health than good doctors. Let no man, then, 
indulge in scoffing when a cook comes forward 
as a literary character. Favete linguis, keep 
silence before him as he teaches you how to 
be just to your inside; receive his instructions, 
and be thankful. Besides, there is evidently 
by nature an affinity between cookery and 
literature. How many great cooks have wielded 
the pen as well as the ladle? Why should we 
mention Beauvilliers, Caréme, Ude, and Alexis 
Soyer ?—though the last-mentioned, unless we 
be belied, was more admirable in his theory 
than in his practice. Let us, then, welcome, 
on his reappearance as an author, Charles Elmé 
Francatelli. If we knew the many sleepless 
nights he has passed in elaborating a new deli- 
cacy, we should pay him homage as deep as we 
accord to the poet or the philosopher ; believe 
us, it requires as much patient thought and 
divine inspiration to invent a sauce as to com- 
pose a poem ; genius is worshiped under either 
aspect. As is poetry, so is painting, and go is 
cookery ; as is Shakespere, so is Caréme, or 
Ude, or Francatelli. Caréme, in the pre- 
face to his great work, declared that all 
the books on cuisine down to his time were 
full of errors of the most fatal tendency, 
calculated not only to impair the diges- 
tion, but also to implant incorrect notions 
of art. Mr. Francatelli, as we have already 
hinted, has said much the same of the or- 
dinary cookery books in our time; poor Mrs. 
Rundell’s work upon Modern Domestic Cookery 
especially calls forth his displeasure, nor does 
the Modern Housewife fare much better. Mrs. 
Rundell has long been where not even the 
irony of a Francatelli can move her; but 
if the author of the other book be yet 
alive, he or she had better emigrate at once, 
for who now could hold up his diminished 
head to be publicly denounced by the pupil 
of him who invented a sauce of the which 
it has been said that it would make one’s 
grandfather eat tender? That would be too 
much ignominy for any real cook; the true 
artist, alas! is a sensitive being—witness Vatel 
and his self-devotion. Two tables had been de- 
ficient in roast, and Vatel felt dishonoured ; 
there was likely to be a scarcity of fish for the 
Royal dinner, and Vatel feared disgrace ; he 
retired to his chamber, fell upon his sword, and 
earned for himself immortal fame. But to the 
correction of hitherto-prevailing errors Mr. 
Francatelli has not confined himself; he has 
been ‘stimulated by a desire to produce an 
accurate Guide to the Study of Cookery in 
all its branches ;” he exhibits “correct and 
practical methods for preserving meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, &c., the curing of hams and 
bacon, and the preparation of good and whole- 
some pickles.” His work ‘ contains also the 
art of confectionery in all its particulars, 
the most recent improvements in the prepara- 
tion of jams and jellies, compotes, dessert, 
cakes and bon-bons, water and cream ices, 
summer drinks, &c.” ‘There are ‘‘ copious re- 
cipes for making wine and other kinds of 
cups; a variety of salads and appetizers, 
American drinks and granitos, which will 
be found of material use to butlers, by en- 
abling them to perform certain portions of 
their duties with greater satisfaction to their 
employers.” We infer from the last para- 
graph that at present the relations existing be- 
tween butlers and other gentlemen who em- 


ploy them are not. so good as they might be. 


t is a very sad reflection that a gentleman 
should not get his favourite drink made exactly 
to a bubble, and much gratitude is due to Mr. 


Francatelli for his disinterested endeavour to- 


remedy this evil, at the same time that he does 





the butlers a “‘ material” service, which means, 
we take it, that they will be justified in de- 
manding an increase of wages (we beg " 
salary we should say, or selery, we believe, is 
the fashionable pronunciation), in consequence 
of their proficiency in Mr. Francatelli’s method 
of making drinks. Nor are invalids and chil- 
dren forgotten ; in the volume ‘ will be found 
ample instructions for the judicious prepara- 
tion of light, wholesome, and nutritious food ; 
also a variety of medicinal drinks, the compo- 
sition of which has been approved of by a cele- 
brated. chemist, Mr, Savory, of New Bond 
Street.” Added to all this, there are ‘ a series 
of bills of fare for every month of the year, in 
Englishand French,and a most copious index.” 
There is also a glossary, explaining the mean- 
ing of such words as entrées, entremets, gra- 
tins, &e., which many use without in the least 
understanding. ‘We subjoin a bill of fare for 
October, premising that we are not much en- 
gaged during that. month :—- 


‘DINNER FOR 8 PERSONS. October. 


Le potage & la Julienne. 
Baked haddock, Italian sauce. 


2 Removes. 
Braized neck of mutton en chevreuil, 
Roast pheasant & la Chipolata. 

2 Entrées. 


Pork cutlets, tomata 


Curried rabbits and 
sauce. i 


rice, 
Seconp Course. 
Roast black game. Omelet with oysters. 


4 Entremets. 
Potatoes 2 la Duchesse. § Apple tartlets. 
Blanc-manger. Semolina pudding. 





Drxner For 6 Persons. October. 
Giblet soup. Turbot grilled, brown caper sauce, 
1 Remove. 

Braized leg of mutton i Ja Béarnaise. 

2 Entrées. 

Ox-palates & la Florentine. Chickens & la Tartare. 


Seconp Course, 
Roast partridges. Dressed broccoli. 
4 Entremets. 


Mecca loaves. 
Pine-apple pudding.” 


Cintra fritters. 
Noyeau jelly. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH.* 


Tne present work, although it is not to be 
considered a history, belongs to a class which 
historians know how to value. The author is 
aman of no conspicuous ability. He is fer- 
vently attached to his own opinions, and does 
not profess to be very tolerant or very philoso- 
phical about the opinions of other people. But 
he has the merit of being a most trustworthy 
authority on the questions he discusses. He 
has given years to its study. He has travelled 
thousands of miles with a constant reference 
to it. The result is, that his narrative, although 
little conversant with graces of style, andof small 
artistic merit, has nevertheless a high value as 
a careful, truthful, and full exposition of facts. 
At any time the subject would be one of great 
interest, and worthy of great attention ; for it 
gives us a full exposition of the working of the 
Anglican system untrammeled by the connec- 
tion with the State, and advances us several 





* Recent Recollections of the Anglo-American Church in the 
United States. By an English Layman. Two Vols. (Ri- 
vingtons.) 
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steps towards the salution of the problems that 
occupy the attention of ecclesiastical writers. 
At present time,'an especial interest be- 
longs to the subject, when all American litera- 
ture is of value with a view to its bearing 
on current American history. 

The main design of the work is to illustrate, 
by earnest argument and a long array of facts, 
the value of what are popularly known as High 
Chureh views.’ The author, however, seems 
throughout to maintain a ect fairness in 
his statement-of facts. An introductory chap- 
ter gives a rough outline of the antecedent his- 

of the Church. 

American Church is a veritable daugh- 
ter of the Church of England. Her rites, cere- 
monies; and articles have been substantially 
adopted; but not to the Church of England, 
and still less to the State of England, is any 
portion of the credit due. That vast system 
which now ramifies through the northern con- 
tinent of America is, we might almost say, in- 
debted for its existence to the Society for the 
Propagation of the in Foreign Parts. 
The only exception to this is the measure of 
personal bounty which Queen Anne accorded 
to her American colonists. “No step was taken 
towards the organization of an. Episcopal 
Church in Anierica, until the year 1784, after 
the close of the Revolutionary War. The first 
anxiety was to secure the Episcopate, and Dr. 
Seabury, whom an eastern state had made its 
bishop elect, crossed the Atlantic, in what 
Sette the vain hope of obtaining consecration 
rom an English archbishop. ‘The see of Can- 
terbury was then vacant, and the holder of the 
see of York, through political considerations, 
did not dare to accede to the application. The 
acconlingly laid their request before the Scotch 
bishops, who, although they were rather startled 
by the application, in full episcopal college, 
confirmed the consecration. aie other bi- 
shops elect crossed the Atlantic in search of 
orders, which were now conferred without 
scruple at Lambeth. In this way the Ameri- 
can Church secured from the old country the 
full number of bishops necessary for the con- 
tinuation and extension of the Episcopate. 
The most noticeable departures from English 
Prien consist of sundry omissions in the 

iturgy, which our author mentions and which 
he deeply regrets, and also certain so-called 
improvements, to which the author does not 
allude, which a false delicacy has made in the 
simple and out-spoken language of the Prayer- 
Book, But that which chiefly afflicts the wri- 
ter is, that the word ‘ Protestant” appears 
conspicuously on the title-page of the American 
Prayer-Book. 

The author, of course, took out various let- 
ters of introduction ; but his main credentials, 
and those which he found of the greatest ser- 
vice to him, consisted of a letter commendatory 
which his spiritual pastor at home had pro- 
vided for him. It was written in primitive 
and apostolic style, setting forth that the bearer 
was a full and faithful member of the Church, 
and beseeching on his behalf ‘‘a full measure 
of all the means of grace at your hands, and 
every token of Christian fellowship and love.” 
This letter obtained him the greatest hospi- 
tality and kindness, and proved much more use- 
ful than an introduction from the then Foreign 
Secretary to the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington. His first visit was to Trinity Church, 
New York, built at an expense of £72,000, 
and scarcely surpassed by any ecclesiastical 
edifice erected since the time of the Reforma- 
tion. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the corporation of the church is in possession 
of a most munificent endowment. Queen Anne 
gave it a piece of land which was once a com- 
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compact part of the city, producing a rent-roll 
of twenty thousand a year. Various attempts 
have been made to do away with this endow-. 
ment, in which Evangelical Episcopalians have 
not hesitated to join, but the American law 
has hitherto upheld it in its integrity. The 
“English Layman” had an early opportunity 
of witnessing an episcopal election, The 
Diocesan Convention assembled, and proceeded 
to fill up a vacancy that had been caused by 
the death of Bishop Wainwright. The pro- 
ceeding was conducted with apostolical sim- 
plicity and devotion. After a solemn service 
the ballot was repeatedly taken, and the 
clergyman who obtained a majority both of 
clerical and lay votes was elected. A Gloria 
in Excelsis was then sung, a passage from the 
Gospel read, and after some prayers, the new 
Bishop pronounced the benediction, The be- 
coming reverence of the procedure made adeep 
impression on the mind of the beholder. There 
ean be no doubt but this is the proper mode of 
Pag election ; in the earliest ages of the 
Church the bishops being always elected by 
the clergy and people, and it was not till the 
time of the Emperors that, under a plausible 
pretext, the pier was taken away. The 
American bishops have of course no State con- 
nection, and their territorial jurisdiction. is 
little more than nominal; yet they are fully 
recognized as princes of the Church, and the | 
institution flourishes in remarkable vigour and 
success. In America only did the, author 
behold a real mitre and a real ral staff. 
The latter was presented to the, Bishop of 
New Jersey by Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
caused: it to be made out of a piece of the 
ancient oak of old St. Augustine’s at Canter- 
bury. The American bishops do notfail to make 
injurious comparisons ‘between their own state 
and that of their shackled Episcopal brethren 
in England. ‘The direct co-operation of the 
laity is called into constant service, and with 
the best effect, in the American Church and pa- 
rishes, arguments of no despicable strength in 
favour of the voluntary system. The manner in 
which these bishops work furnishes a useful 
model for European prelates. It appears that 
in one year Bishop Potter travelled eight or 
nine thousand miles, and delivered three hun- 
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‘All-here-is-splendour-and-iuxurythe~ceilings 
are exquisitely carved and freseoed—trich carpets 
deaden the footfall—glittering prayer-books, bound 
in gold and velvet, repose on the satiny surface of 
rare veined wood—the form sinks back into the soft 
depths of yielding cushions, and damask footstools 
offer a delicious refuge for the fashionable’ sinners, 
when they kneel to.confess their manifold geen 
loes:, We wonder what’ the martyrs ‘of old times, 
and the. heroes who died at the stake long ago, 


4 would say, if they could be, suddenly placed in the 


midst. of: this, temple of the Lord, and, introduced. 
to this religion of. the nineteenth century! . Would 
they marvel at the wisdom of their, descendants, 
who have exchanged the old-fashioned path of 
thorns for a short cut across velvet carpets and 
mosaic pavements, or would they be insane enough 
to entertain a deubt whether the ‘short cut’ actually 
led to the’exact ‘spot called Heaven’? We cannot 
answer that-question. oon <b spectacle old swt 
man, fast asleep, with his gi s pe on 
the tip: of Mesened thereare bank dividends and fat 
rent-rolis written on every wrinkle of his face. . Or 
ask that lady in her velvet. dress and ermine; cape, 
who is eyeing her neighbour's Russian sables with an 
envious eye—ask yon lovely girl in the diamond 
bracelets, so prettily conscious of the moustached 
hero opposite. See what they will say. No doubt 
the verdict will be satisfactory.... The fine and 
familiar chants of the episcopal church are rendered 
still sweeter by the magnificent volume of voice ‘on 
which float up the sweet sentences of Seripture, and 
the old-fashioned hymns, sung by a thousand mo- 
thers at a thousand hearth-stones, fall with grateful 
refrain on the ear, Who shall say there is nothing 
holy and attractive in being conservative, as regards 
the observance of the customs of ‘lang syne?’ The 
good old pastor’s lips have scarcely concluded, the 
benediction, when there is an instantaneous move- 
ment toward the door, as if the congregation expe- 
riencéd a sensation of sudden relief. No wonder—all 
their religious duties done, and the coast clear for 
another six days of’ gaiety and dissipation! The 
nimble creatures of cockades and gold-bands descend 
to open carriage-doors—the gentlemen exchange 
nods and smiles with one another, fat gentleman in- 
cluded, who:says, ‘It’s a very fine sermon ;’ though 
to our certain knowledge he was asleep the whole 
time—and the ladies compress their -crinolines, 
robes i quelles, and rose-coloured bonnets into their 
carriages, as one by one they draw up to receive 
their aristocratic freight. There is a thunder of | 
wheels, a glitter of silver-plated hathess, and a soft 
titter of birdlike voices, as the ladies say * good-bye ; 
and thus ends our Sunday at Grace Chureh.” 





dred and fifty sermons and addresses, in addi- 
tion to ordinations, consecrations, and a vast | 
correspondence. ‘The value of the bishopric of , 
New York is £1500 a year, which appears to be | 
quite sufficient tosupport the office in all becom- | 
ing dignity. ‘‘ There are nearly three hundred | 
churches and chapels in the diocese of New | 
York, and the clergy number about three hun- | 
dred and thirty.” The writer however is 80 | 
much occupied with the account of the “Ca- 
tholic movement,” that he omits to give usany 
intelligence about that numerous and impor- 
tant section of the clergy who hold “ Low 
Church” opinions. We also have. to regret 
that he is totally silent respecting the compa- 
rative progress of the sects who are numerically 
superior to Episcopalians, the Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians, so that his work if 
not of much value in helping us to an idea so 
the religious history of America. 

Attached as the writer is to a gorgeous ri- 
tualism, and the exemplification of the ‘‘ beauty 
of holiness” in sacred edifices, he nevertheless 
speate with marked indignation of the “ fa- 
shionable church” where religion is overrun 
with worldliness, where decent pomp degene- 
rates into gaudiness, and the service a pleasant 


Our author proceeds to give an, account of a 
certain Mission Chapel, which he was partly 
instrumental in getting up, The, object was to 
present a model of Catholic ritualism, , Now 
we have no objection to our authcr’s praise- 
worthy exertions, and still less to Catholic ri- 
tualism. A pure and ornate ritualism doubt- 
less existed before it was corrupted by the 
meretricious additions of the Church,of Rome; 
and long before the Oxford movement so sen- 
sible and unbiassed an author as Bishop Horne 
could thus write :—‘‘ The senses and the ima- 
gination must have a considerable share in 
public worship ; and devotion will accordingly 
be depressed or heightened by the mean, sordid, 
and dispiriting, or the fair, splendid, and 
cheerful appearance of the objects around. us,” 
But the idea of a miniature cathedral, up one 
pair of stairs at No. 256, Madison Street, cer- 
tainly does seem ridiculous, Clergy, choristers, 
mace-bearer, a marble altar, gold plate, and 
the most sumptuous accessories, greeted the 
eyes of those who struggled up the narrow 
staircase. We are scarcely surprised that many 
people came with the simple mtention of star- 
ing, and that it was sometimes found absolutely: 
necessary to put a notice into their hands 





performance to produce pleasurable gratifica- 
tion. We give a description of a certain 
‘‘Grace Church” which the writer extracts 








from one of the local journals ; — 


warning them against restlessness, levity, irre- 
| verence, and idle gazing. * ‘This would scarcely 
| be the ease in a cathedral, but this looked very 
| much like a Lilliputian parody of a cathedral, 
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We ought to add, which we do with pleasure, 
that the ‘‘ Model Mission Chapel in New York” 
stands its ground, and after four years’ trial 
is ‘‘ as full of life and energy as ever.” 

Within a stone’s throw of New York is the 
diocese of New Jersey. Its late Bishop, Dr. 
Doane, in various respects was a remarkable 
man. It was his painful lot, in the course of 
his episcopal duties, to act the Roman part in 
the deposition of his own son from the ministry. 
The young man went over to the Church of 
Rome, not without some proceedings of an 
underhand and deceptive character. At the 
end of the decree the good Bishop added, ‘ It 
only remains for me humbly to ask the prayers 
of, the faithful in Christ Jesus, that, my erring 
child may be brought back to the way of truth 
and ‘peace ; and, for myself, that I may have 
grace to bear and do the holy will of God.” 
In the eourse of his episcopate, he almost 
created the diocese over which he presided, 
having multiplied its clergy, churches, and 
schools, to a vast extent. He died beloved and 
lamented both by his own friends in America 
and the many whom he possessed in this coun- 
try. Passing from his diocese, the ‘‘ English 
Layman ” proceeds to the diocese of Maryland. 
He rejoices to tell us of the appreciable pro- 
gress of the Church movement. Washington, 
it appears, is an exception ; and the remissness 
of the’ British Ambassador is severely spoken 
of. In the Episcopal churches there is ‘“‘a 
cold read service: the prayers read to the con- 
gregation instead of said to Almighty God ;” a 
sentence which contains more of censoriousness 
than of substantial justice. The ‘* Layman,” 
of course, prefers intoning or ‘ plain song ;” 
but we quite think that the tendency of experi- 
enee is to vindicate the superior devotional 
effect of the more natural method. The ‘‘ Lay- 
man” quite forgets that in ‘one respect the 
Church movement differs singularly from the 
Early Church, and all attempts at revival onl 
make the difference more complete. The Chure 
movement is essentially imitative ; the early 
Church was essentially original. The course 
of the Church ought ever to make for itself 
different, channels, and exhibit its varying life 
under varied manifestations. It is idle to 


stereotype its old forms, to revive the faded | 


colours, to keep rigidly to the ancient land- 
marks; to forget that what in one age was 
life, and energy, and freshness, in another 
and later age loses each of these characteris- 
ties, and so to abandon the chance of universal 
sympathy and unbounded utility. Nothing 
should: be insisted upon which happens to be 
opposed to common sense, custom, or accurate 
taste. It was St. Ambrose, we believe, who 
laid down the good rule that we should do at 
Rome asthe Romans do. A violation of this rule 
by the“ Layman ” was attended by ludicrous 
but amusing consequences, which he describes 
with much naiveté. It appears that at a cer- 
tain church the congregation turned their backs 
to the altar in kneeling. On “ecclesiological ” 
accounts we quite disapprove the practice, but 
we should nevertheless notice and observe the 
rule of the Church. ‘TI had instinctively knelt 
down, as I have all my life been accustomed to 
do, facing the altar ; a lady on the seat in front 
of me had knelt down as the rest had done, in 
the opposite, that is, the wrong direction ; and 
the backs of the pew being low, our very faces 
at once came into collision, whereupon the lady 
appeared to be so indignant, dust’ T whe afraid 
she was going to insist upon my removal.” 
One of the most important parts of the work 
is the account of the Church in the Slave 
States. ‘The atmosphere of slavery is far less 
favourable to Church expansion than the at- 
mosphere of freedom. For instance, Illinois is 
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| quite a new State, but it has more churches 
and more clergy than some of the old Slave 
States. Some of the southern bishops are very 
large slaveholders. The luckless bookseller who 
should ex the writings of a Wilberforce to 
sale would incur an imminent hazard of being 
tarred and feathered. The clergy of the Slave 
States sophistically term it the ‘*peculiar in- 
stitution.” To all unprejudiced minds this must 
stamp a character of hollenest and insincerity 
on the religion of the South. The Church and 
State had coalesced in a guilty fellowship. of 
crime. One eminent clergyman writes a book, 
American Slavery distinguished from the Slavery 
of English Theorists, and justified by the Law of 
Nature; and even those who take an opposite 
view preserve a criminal and ominous silence. 
The gross perversity and delusion whereby 
these Christian ministers endeavour to solye 
the old problem of serving both God and Mam- 
mon is very remarkable. , It is the duty of the 
American Church in its corporate capacity to 
give no uncertain sound on the subject ; but 
hitherto, from the desire to maintain a hollow 
peace, the clergy have taken no action on the 
subject, and have laid themselves open to the 
imputation of timorous selfishness and incon- 
sistency. 

One of the most striking episodes of the vo- 
lume is the writer's account of the missio: 
among the Indians, the Rev. Eleazar Williams. 
The theory is nothing else than that this man 
was the missing Dauphin, or rather the de 
jure King of France, Louis XVII. The case 
is fully stated in a book published in America 
by Mr. Hanson, The Lost Prince. It may be 
interesting to our readers if we briefly recapi- 
tulate the case. Some of the supposed. evi- 
dences are slight enough, and_ may be easily 
disposed of separately, although it would be 
worth while to examine the weight of the 
collective testimony. Of this kind is Mr. 
Williams’s remarkable likeness to the Bourbon 
face, The case on his behalf is as follows :— 
The Dauphin did not die in the Temple, but 
was carried away to America, He was re- 
ceived there under circumstances that indicated 
the mystery that belonged to him. He was 
then, for a consideration, adopted by a family 
of Indian blood, of the name of Williams. The 
Duchess d’Angouléme knew her brother was 
alive, and in America. The Prince de Joinville | 
acknowledged his identity and sought his signa- 
ture to a deed renouncing his claim to the 





throne of France, on condition of his rank being 
recognized, and a handsome provision made for | 
him. The evidence presents some points of | 
singular interest ; but it is the less necessary to | 
dwell upon them as they are virtually con- 

tained in the last. If the Prince de Joinville | 
made the offer which is last stated—and this | 
the Prince denies—the evidence which induced | 
his offer would justify a similar conviction on | 
our part. Mr. Williams's remarkable state- | 
ment is that he sought for him with the | 
greatest anxiety, and obtained an interview on | 
board a steamer on Lake Michigan ; that the 
Prince showed great surprise and agitation ; 
that he then informed him of his birth, and 
that he had ample evidence to prove it; that 
he afterwards requested him to sign a parch- 
ment document containing a solemn abdication 
of the crown of France in favour of Louis 
XVIII. ; that a princely establishment should 
be secured him either in America or France ; 
and that Louis Philippe would endeavour to | 
obtain in his favour a restoration of the private | 
property that belonged to the royal family of | 
France. Prince de Joinville, on the other 
hand, asserts that he only once by accident | 








met Mr. Williams, and that he did not even | 
remember his name. Now, simply as a matter | 


of testimony, the word of a missionary who is 
panes to have been a busy, self- enying, 

ard-working, and unambitious man, is equally 
or more trustworthy than that of’ the dine 
de Joinville. It must be admitted, however, 
that his statement abounds in improbabilities, 
and we totally distrust a ‘* Layman’s” assertion 
that the evidence would be such as would, be- 
fore an English jury, euable a man to recover 
a lost inheritance. Mr. Williams always ap- 

ars to have had something very peculiar in 
is constitution, and it might be a matter 
worthy of medical consideration whether a 
curious form of monomania might not have 
existed consistent with his otherwise sane and 
religious conduct, If this is not the case, we 
have certainly one of the most extraordinary 
puzzles of history, which, if solved in one way, 
would attach indelible disgrace to the House 
of Orleans, 





NOTICE TO QUIT.* 


Tur conventional division of novels into 

bad, and indifferent, is very far from being 
exhaustive. Of late years the boundaries of 
fiction have been so greatly en as to 


DAFY | vender almost valueless the old landmarks 


whereby we were accustomed to measure its 
scope and bearings. So many new elements 
have entered into the composition of the mo- 
dern novel, each of them giving birth to in- 
numerable fine distinctions of merit, as to 
render the judgment of the critic dependent 
in a great measure on the point of view from . 
which he may chance or choose to regard the 
production of an individual writer. The quali- 
ties of plot, incident, character, and style, ° 
although doubtless collectively essential to a 
work that aspires to belong to the highest 
order of fiction, have nevertheless been indi- 
vidually developed with such minuteness and 
delicacy by the various modern schools of no- 
velists, that the generality of readers—more 
especially those who are accustomed to judge 
of fiction from a purely artistic aspect—will 
not be disposed to quarrel with a writer who 
has successfully worked out any single one of 
these traits. 

It is only with this reservation that we 
can pronounce a favourable opinion on Mr. 
Wills’s Notice to Quit, now before us. It 
has certainly no pretension to be called a 
“ good” novel, in the highest acceptation of 
the term; but, on the other hand, we should 
be doing the author a manifest injustice were 
we to rank it in the category of ‘‘ bad” or “ in- 
different.” The plot is painfully unnatural and 


| involved, and, as is almost invariably the case, 


unsatisfactorily worked out. The whole nar- 
rative hangs upon the sayings and doings of 
three eccentric personages, viz. a Mr. Brom, 
a curious compound of barrister, millionaire, 
historian, speculator, spiritualist, and domestic 
gorilla, who, we presume, must rank as hero ; 
a Mr. Heath, a country surgeon (hence in- 
variably addressed by his friends, both orally 
and 4 letter, as “Surgeon Heath,”) who 
plays the part of the virtuous character, albeit 
confessedly smacking somewhat of the noodle ; 
and a Miss Ellen Tern, the heroine, who has 
the honour of becoming both Mrs. Brim and 
Mrs. Heath in turn. ese three constitute 
the whole of the bond fide dramatis persone ; 
the other characters to whom the author intro- 
duces us being nothing more than so many 
stage supernumeraries, who merely swell the 
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“ cast ” without contributing anything to the 
action of the piece. 

It would be utterly hopeless to attempt a ré- 
sumé of the singularly unreal and perplexing 
circumstances in which the three prominent 
personages contrive to entangle themselves ; it 
will be sufficient, however, for our pu that 
Mr. Brém, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, 
falls in love with and eventually marries Miss 
Ellen Tern, the cousin of ‘Surgeon Heath,” for 
whom, it subsequently appears, that exemplary 
young lady has always entertained a more than 
cousinly penchant. Under these circumstances 
the pair do not get on very pleasantly toge- 
ther. There is a good deal of bad temper and 
recrimination on the part of the gentleman, 
and a corresponding amount of sarcasm, and 
patient, or rather obstinate, endurance on that 
of the lady. Matters are not mended by the 
loss of a lawsuit, and conjointly with it of a 
large estate, whereby the ill-associated couple 
are plunged in asort of genteel semi-poverty. 
The hero takes to irregular hours and un-Be- 
nedict-like habits of staying out at night ; but 
by way of compensating his wife for the loss 
ot his society, considerately invites ‘‘ Surgeon 
Heath,”—a very paragon of virtue, it should be 
remembered,—to console her in the absence of 
her liege lord. An opportunity of this kind is 
too much even for the stoical human nature of 
the novelist. After a long preamble of poetry, 
prudishness, and piety, the following éclaircisse- 
ment takes place :— 


“¢ Well! there then ; when I ask you one despe- 
rate question, I do it in one hope. If you say no, T 
am on the road already to be a good man and a re- 


“* Pray be careful, but speak.’ 

“*T have fancied that, without knowing it, you 
once loved me—say you did not, and to-morrow I'll 
be calm.’ 

“A silence. Ellen breathed quickly. 

“<‘T am a wife,’ she said, with a counterfeit%stern- 
ness, 

“T said once. Answer me in pity, but mind you 
tell truth,’ 

“*T could not,—am not prepared, Jemmy,’ she 
gasped. ‘Tll advise you—stay, I can advise you. 

lh, we’ve been mad indeed ; you must indeed leave 
this.’ 

«Have I asked too much, before I go ?” 

“Hush! oh, stop! I'd advise if I conld—or 
ought—but, for God’s sake, not a word more. Now 
I feel it is wrong for you to be here ; you’ve crushed 
me by this; good-bye, dearest friend, we must part 
for very long.’ ; 

“He grasped her hand with one merciless gaze on 
her crimson brow ; then he turned, not to see her as 
she left the room. 

“* She loves me !” he murmured, as he went blindly 
downstairs ; ‘she loves me!’ he whispered in the 
dark hall. Was he miserable and shocked ? 

“© She loves me !’ took up the chimes of his mind 
as a“ pnt into the lamplight, and rung a wild 
joy-bell. 

“He cried shame on himself, as his heart—that 
arch-rebel—beat wilder and higher. 

“<Tll avenge myself on this felon happiness. 
God pardon me! T’ll see her no more.’” 


It is needless to state that this good resolu- 
tion is not carried out. ‘Surgeon Heath” ob- 
tains an appointment in the H.E.I.C.’s service, 
but, the departure of his ship being accidentally 
delayed, remains in London long enough to 
witness the sudden death of Brim, who is op- 
portunely carried off by disease of the heart, 
while in the act of bowing his thanks to the 
audience at the Theatre, on the occasion 
of the successful performance of a new tragedy 
of which he is supposed to be the author, but 
which is really the production of the aforesaid 
“Surgeon Heath.” The young widow finds 
consolation in her old and virtuous lover, and 
the curtain falls on the latter's positive assu- 








rance—which, for want of a better, we presume 
to be intended for the moral of the story—that 
he will have washing more to do with literature 
in general, and play-writing in particular! 
Our readers will easily discover that a plot of 
this kind—of which, however, we have given 
but the faintest outline—has no_ particular 
merits to recommend it, Nor has Mr. Wills 
achieved anything beyond very mediocre suc- 
cess in the delineation of his characters, Al- 
though tolerably consistent throughout, they 
are overdrawn and unnatural, and, in spite of 
the author’s obvious intention to the contrary, 
coarse and repulsive. Indeed, the only two in- 
dividuals in the story for whom we can feel the 
least sympathy, are the kind and eccentric old 
Sir Robin, whose mysterious disappearance and 
subsequent fate is never satisfactorily accounted 
for, and John Brém’s affectionate and indul- 
gent, but misguided and unprincipled mother, 
both of whom play comparatively unimpor- 
tant parts in the narrative, and, indeed, for all 
practical purposes, might have been altogether 
omitted. 

In spite, however, of all we have said, we 
are by no means desirous of passing a harsh 
verdict on Mr, Wills’s production. Malgré its 
manifold shortcomings and imperfections, No- 
tice to Quit rises far above the level of me- 
diocrity, and not unfrequently affords indica- 
tions of a high order of talent. The dialogue 
throughout is varied, brilliant, and well sus- 
tained ; abounding in piquant and apposite 
illustration, and enriched with numerous 
shrewd and pithy comments on some of our 
social questions. One or two specimens, se- 
lected hap-hazard, will probably not prove dis- 
tasteful to our readers.— 


“Her husband, the Professor, had been an irri- 
table man, loud, harsh, vindictive ; a Caligula in the 
domestic empire ; that is he up there, in black pro- 
file, with the heavy brow and hatchet nose ; by that 
nose did she lead him lovingly. He abhorred com- 
pany, yet he frequently entertained—and why ? 
Mrs. Brim willed it so. He had imperiously decreed 
his first son should be called William, but he was 
christened John. Mrs. Brém again, you see. But 
she never raised her voice, never shook her finger, 
never gave a pettish answer. She only employed 
the principle of the patent safety buffer. 

“Tt isa sweet art, the most delicate product of 
high civilization. Henpecking is to be respected, 
but is mere savagery to this. 

“ Learn it, pretty miss, though you forswear your 
pencil and forget your piano; the calm deflections 
of the good ship, with your little hand upon the 
helm, will be a sweeter triumph than the poor craft 
blustered from its course by the vixen wind.” 


Here is a picture of desolation :— 


“The house and its marshes and trees came in 
sight at a turn in the road. There was a motion- 
less expanse of cloud hanging over. Speechlessly 
sad, he felt his chest heave and heave again. 
Through the little gate he passed, and on to the 
garden. It was no garden now, her flowers were 
broken and trampled, rank with groundsel and rib- 
bon grass; he turned into the little arbour which 
overlooked it, and sat down to let memory tide on 
him this once as it liked. On the margin of the 
tulip-bed the leprous toads began crawling up again, 
which had dived into the dram as his step sounded 
on the vel. There was a hideous old drake 
dibbling among the striped flaggers of the carna- 
tions. A heron came floating near this wilderness 
on bowed wings, and seeing him, fled away with 
eldritch screech.” 


Mr. Wills is unmistakably young in his vo- 
cation, and consequently has much yet to 
learn and abundance of scope for improvement. 
Only let him devote a little more attention to 
the elaboration of his plot, and superadd to 
his present charming style and mastery over 
the English language, a little more care in the 





delineation of his characters, and we feel every 
confidence that his next appearance before the 
public will entitle him to no mean position 
among the novelists of the day. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Our English Home. Second Edition. (J.H and J. 
Parker.) Looking back through the long vistas of 
the remote times of English history, we always 
picture the abodes of a home-loving people, albeit 
rudely constructed, as comfortable and picturesque ; 
but they were far otherwise, indeed little more than 
squalid shelters, long after the period at which we 
usually fix modern civilization. Until lately but 
little inquiry has been made into the history of 
houses, from the Anglo-Saxon’s hut up to the house 
of the present day, with its various articles of do- 
mestic comfort. The anonymous author of the 
present volume (a second edition) evidently under- 
took a lzbour of love when he set about telling us 
of our rooftrees and firesides. Mr. St. John, in his 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, furnishes 
the model of Our English Home ; for although his 
work was undertaken with a different object, the re- 
sult is the same, In the former book, describing 
the hospitalities and manners of an ancient people, 
we discover and live in their houses, and know our 
way through every passage; whilst in the present 
delightful volume, which tells us about the building 
of our homes, we study the manners and customs 
of our forefathers. Commencing with the Anglo- 
Saxons’ homes, rude halls with the fire smoking in 
the middle of the floor, we*build our house room by 
room, and slowly furnish it through many genera- 
tions ; first, fire-irons to support the logs, then bars 
to keep in the fuel against the wall, must be dis- 
covered, before the comfort and safety of a modern 
grate is obtained; sheds in course of time are 
added as bedrooms to the common hall, and although 
windowless and meanly furnished in comparison to 
the rude extent and splendour of the larger apart- 
ment, their addition was of the greatest value in 
forming the domestic character of our nation. 
When the bedroom was improved and enlarged, it 
became the ordinary reception-room for ‘a long 
period, till at last fastidious barons joined another 
room, where they could receive and speak to their 
friends more privately than in the hall. Thus we 
gained our parlour, so called from the French 
parler, All these matters are set down in chrono- 
logical detail by the diligent author, who gives 
value to all he states by the numerous anthori- 
ties he quotes. Ages had to pass before the “cup 
of tre,” a wooden bowl, gave way to one of pewter, 
crystal, or glass; and 

“The ewe-milk quaffed from maple bow!” 


must have been delicious in a time when nothing 
of greater value was known or desired. Over the 
rough walls convenient and expensive tapestry 
hung, draped, for many generations, ; the lever hid 
behind its folds, and other secrets, besides those of 
love, were disclosed to the political eavesdroppers 
of the age. Knight and ladye bright ate off the 
same trencher, and worthy couples referred to the 
forty years they had eaten together off one plate, 
helped by their fingers. When knives were intro- 
duced, another age had to roll past before a an 
was thought of, and the use and possession of one 
was considered highly notable and _ aristocratic. 
Did we not entirely confide in the author's sober 
veracity, we could hardly give credit to his state- 
ments of the length of time which elapsed before 
bed-linen was introduced ; even long after the bed 
was covered with costly silk or velvet our ancestors 
had to retire uncomfortably to bed in a cloth robe, 
or, as was generally the case, without dress of any 
sort. This state of things inclines us to believe, 
with Sheridan, that kings and queens slept in their 
robes of state, with their crowns for night-caps. 
The beds were heirlooms secured to descendants by 
lengthy wills. The wife’s pin-money in early times 
was considerable, and the allowance for those 
articles, 
“making a woman 
Like a porcupine, not to be rashly touched,” 
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would be a liberal amount for dress during a Lon- 
don season, Our fireside was not acquired but 
after a long and obstinate struggle with the con- 
servative spirit, which thought the middle of a room 
the proper and natural place for a fire, and looked 
upon chimneys as innovations to be discountenanced 
by every lover of his country. A famous cardinal, 
who would have fresh rushes strewn évery morning, 
was regarded as extravagant and fastidious ; but yet 
in olden days, when company came, to omit a fresh 
supply was considered an offence, and the churlish 
host was said “not to care a rush for his friends,” 
However, better times were to come to the En- 
glish home-loving people; carpeted floors, walls 
covered with paper-hangings of artistic device, win- 
dows to let in light and keep out cold and wind, 
and all the refinements of modern houses and fur- 
niture, were, after years of conquest, brought to- 
gether by commerce and science to make and adorn 
our a English homes, in most of which, on 
the library shelf, this volume must find a place. 
The delightful pictures we are shown are endless ; 
and after being led through a country improving 
every step we take, we arrive in the garden of de- 
light in which our children are growing up, to keep 
= preserve in their strength our inviolate English 
icme. 


The Post-Revival: a Word of Advice to Workers 
among the Poor, (Bell and Daldy.) The notion 
upes which this little pamphlet is based is, that 
after every revival, every period of great mental ex- 
citement amongst a people, there ensues a state of 
mind especially favourable for the reception of more 
permanent impressions, and which it ought to be 
the object of all earnest “ workers among the poor ” 
to utilize as much as possible. The author has 
made it his aim to indicate various details which 
would be most likely to affect the minds of the 


poorer portion of the population during this post- 


revival agitation. He points out, for example, how 
a certain series of discourses which at another time 
would be comparatively inefficient, will at this jo 
riod be eagerly listened to, and profited by. e 
confess we do not attribute much strength to the 
fundamental notion of the pamphlet; it is very 
doubtful whether a revival is not commonly followed 
by a mental reaction, singularly fatal to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge or the formation of habits; a re- 
action which leaves a man in a worse state than 
that in which the revival found him. Revival ex- 
citement is itself an extreme; and naturally when 
reaction commences, it subsides not gradually, but 
at once to the other extreme: and the profoundest 
interest is immediately succeeded by the profoundest 
indifference. Apart from this idea, the practical 
suggestions, with whose value it does not interfere, 
are of the greatest interest. They are not marked 
by any highflown generalization, or theoretic enthu- 
siasm; the writer is plainly a person of patient ob- 
servation and labour. The advice which he gives is 
just as applicable to any other, as to a post-revival 
period ; and our only regret is that the pamphlet is 
not longer. We quote an account of an attempt to 
raise the poor out of the narrow round of every-day 
life, by reading poetry to them :— 

“T began with the A/ay Queen; and that poem has proved 
a constant favourite among the working families. It was 
first read by me to a little party of four in the cottage of a 
farm-labourer. There were one or two obstacles at starting. 
The old wife, after the first verse, interpolated a full account 
of some May-pole festivities in her own youth; and the hus- 
band, a hale man of sixty, stopped me, a verse or two lower 
down, to wonder what was become of al! the * wold g-yems,’ 
and to express his conviction that there was much less harm 
in them than in things that youngsters are up to nowadays. 
But this was the last interruption, When the second part of 
the poem began, the wife’s knitting-needles moved slowly, 


and were soon laid in her lap, while the man and two grown | 
lads roused themselves in their seats, and listened hard up | 


to the last line. When the end came, there was only one 


remark made, and that was by the old man: ‘Poor thing, | 


I'd thought she might have lived; but there! she died as 
happy as ever she'd been of a Maypole night.’ The lads 
said nothing; but they have often asked since for the part 
‘where she lies a-dying, and the angels made music to her.’ ” 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA NICCOLINI. 


Tray has lost the greatest of her literary celebri- 
ties. The author of Nabucco, Foscarini, Il Moro, 
Filippo Strozzi, Giovanni da Procida, and greatest 
of all Arnaldo du Brescia, died in Florence at ten 
minutes past three on the afternoon of the 20th of 
this month. 

It has never been one of the sins of Italy ;to neg- 
lect or undervalue her great men in any depart- 
ment of human effort; and throughout his long 





life Niccolini has enjoyed in very full measure the 
veneration and admiration of his countrymen, un- 
derstanding that term, as he would at all periods of 
his life have understood it, as including not only 
Tuscans, but the inhabitants of every part of the 
beautiful land dove i] si suona. But in the present 
| cireumstances of the Peninsula, and the present 
, temper of men’s minds there, the death of Niccolini 
| is regarded with other feelings than merely those 
| which would accompany the loss of a great poet. 
| For Niccolini was one of the first—in modern times, 
| and in despite of all the discouragement they brought 
| with them,—to conceive the idea, and to advance 
| the cause of a strong, independent, and united 
Italy. The papers, which put themselves in mourn- 
ing for his death, speak of the loss sustained by the 
! young nation in the death of this her venerable 





protector and life-long friend. But these are mere 
words of course. Niccolini has done his work, la- 
bouring in the heat of the day, and=when the la- 
bourers were few. He in truth fought the good 
fight, when it was a hard, an arduous, and a losing 
one. He has unhappily for years past been in a 
state which renders his timely removal a loss to no- 
body. But what is, really and most genuinely felt 
by his fellow-citizens is sadness to think that his 
day should have closed just as that of the national 
life is dawning, that he should not have beenspared 
for awhile to enjoy the triumph, which for so many 
years of his life he laboured to achieve! 

Giovanni Battista Niccolini was born in 1782 at 
a small townlet in the vicinity of Pisa, where his 
father held some offiee under the government. His 
mother, it is interesting to know, was Settimia da 
Filicaja, a descendant of the celebrated poet who 
sang in unforgotten verse the sorrows of Italy in 
times yet worse and more hopeless than those of his 
yet more highly-gifted descendant. He studied in 
the University of Pisa, and was in the earliest steps 
of his literary career led by the hand of Angelo 
Maria @Elci, and by that of Ugo Foscolo. Under 
the government of Elisa Buonaparte he was named 
Secretary of the Accademia delle Belle Arti, and 
Professor of History and Mythology. On the re- 
storation of the Grand Duke, he was appointed 
librarian of the Pitti Library. But he very soon 
discovered that the atmosphere of a Court was not 
adapted to his mental constitution, and resigned his 
post, returning to that which he had previously held 
at the Belle Arti. 

In a “ Discourse of the Greek Tragedy,” in which 
the poet examines the differences which separate it 
from modern tragedy, he speaks of the “ Agamem- 
non” and the “ Beatrice Cenci,” two tragedies, “ of 
which I translated the one from A®schylus, and imi- 
tated the other from Shelley.” And the whole tenor 
of this very curious little essay indicates the love 
and zeal with which Niecolini fed his genius on the 
inspirations of the old Greek drama. The result 
was a series of more or less close translations or 
imitations of tragedies of the three great i 
of Greece. But in these the Italian was bat 
trying his wing; and it is in the entirely original 
tragedies inspired by the history of his own country 
that we must seek the full manifestation of his 
power and genius—in the Antonio Foscarini, the 
Giovanni da Procida, the Ludovico Sforza, and, 
above al!, in his latest and greatest work, the Ar- 
naldo da Brescia, 

To such as are in any degree acquainted with 
Italian history, the choice of these subjects will be 
a sufficient indication of the tone and colour of Nic- 
colini’s mind and opinions. He has treated them 
in a manner which made his name a word of terror 
to the ever-trembling and anti-national govern- 
ments to whom even the mention of the word 
“Italy ” was an offence ; and they were of course 
utterly banished in those days from the stage. The 
Arnaldo da Brescia, which may be considered 
as one of the most vigorous and. damaging at- 
tacks ever made on the temporal power of the 
Papacy, and which undoubtedly contributed much 
towards leading the public mind in Italy to its pre- 
sent state of opinion on that subject, was for a long 
time after its publication, some twenty years ago, 
a strictly prohibited book in Italy. It is permissible 
to hope now that the citadel is well-nigh taken 
against the outworks of which the poet directed his 
tremendous attack. But the tragedy of Arnaldo 
da Brescia will ever remain one of the noblest and 
most powerful works in the language ; and distant 
generations, which will have long since ceased to 
feel the crushing pressure of the tyranny against 
which its tremendous invective and satire is directed, 
wiil not the less admire and delight in the poetry of 
this magnificent tragedy. 

The funeral, or, to speak more accurately, the re- 
moval of the poet’s remains from his residence in 
Via Larga to the church of Santa Croce, took place 
at 7 p.m. on the evening of the 21st. And truly the 
sight which the Via rs then presented was a 
proof that in regenerated Italy at all events a pro- 
phet is not without honour in his own country. 
The whole of that long and wide street was filled 
by a close-packed crowd of all classes, gathered there 
not for the amusement of witnessing any spectacle, 
for there was little of such to see, but simply and in 
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reality to show respect to the memory of the poet. 
The National Guards attended ‘in strong force ; ‘and 
a body of some hundreds of the literary men, pro- 
fessors, and istrates, each man with a long wax 
torch in his hand, followed'on foot the body, as, 
borne on men’s shoulders, it-was carried to its last 
glorious home in the Westminster Abbey of Flo- 
rence. 

There Professor Atto Vannucci, the librarian of 
the “ Magliabecchiana.” and’ an historian of high 
reputation in Italy, pronounced an oration, in which, 


leaving’to others to celébrate the literary merits of | 


the deceased poet, he spoke of him as “for fifty 
years the poet of liberty,” the bold and uncompro- 
mising enemy of tyranny in the worst and most 
dangerous times, and especially the unsparing and 
terrible assailant of the Court of Rome and the 
temporal power of the Papacy. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. J. Warts, Ph.D,, “On Strikes.” (’conomic 
Science, Section.) Among the most serious of the 
evils to be encountered in the operations of trade are 
strikes by organized bodies of workmen. Since ‘the 
repeal of the laws against combinations of workmen, 
“ trades’ societies” have sprung: up in almost every 


considerable branch of employment—associations the | 
principal object. of which is ‘the protection of 
Ww ” 


These societies are coextensive with the 


trades which they represent, being composed of fe- | 
derated branches, united by representation in central | 


committees, Some of these societies are not strictly 
confined to the United Kingdom, for the hand-en- 


gravers have members in North America, and the | 


amated Engineers have members in. every 
part.ot the civilized world, In some of these so- 
cieties piece-work alone—i. e. work at so much per 
yard or per piece of a given number of yards, or so 
much for a given job—is recognized as the proper 
mode of payment; in others pi 
work are both allowed; and in others, again, day- 
work alone is recognized; but in all there are rules, 
expressed or understood, to. control the rates of 
wages, which are alike for the inferior and superior 
workman. In most societies apprenticeship to the 


trade is held to be an indispensable prelimmary to | 


admission, and the number of apprentices to be al- 
lowed to any employer to a given number of men is 
defined; while in other societies (the cotton trade, 
to wit), the system of apprenticeship is held to be 
injurious, and is sometimes denounced as a tyranny. 
The societies enforce their rules upon members by 
fines and expulsion, while the rod held over the em- 
ployer is the probability of a strike. ‘That strikes 
are great evils is universally allowed. Some persons 
affirm that they are unmitigated evils; some think 
that, however mischievous, they are not preventible ; 
while others affirm that they are n , aS pre- 
venting even greater calamities, If I can at all aid 
in discovering which of these theories is the true 
one, or if any of them be true, my purpose will be 
answered. 1 suspect there are but few men who 
would think of. re-enacting the laws against combi- 
nations, for, whatever be the evils of freedom, those 
of secret. societies, endless prosecutions, and schemes 
of revenge, which would certainly follow any such 
enactment, would be much worse; and we are 
therefore left to reason alone as our court of appeal, 
whatever may be our conclusions; and if we find 
that we are at present experiencing the danger of 
“a little learning” in trade affairs by workmen, 
the cure, as I believe, is not to be found in the 
backward path, but in the progress to higher 
knowledge; and we must not forget that our 
present position, as compared with twenty years ago, 
shows g very satisfactory improvement in the conduct 
of the working class gr . Economic science 
rules that the price of labour, Tike that of any other 
commodity, will be regulated by the supply of com- 
pared with the demand for it; and working men 
practically acknowledge the truth of the theory 
even while fighting against it, for they withdraw 
labour from the market, thus making it artificially 
scarce, in order to keep up its price. But such an 
operation, even if successful, is short-sighted ; the 
operatives forget that all increase to the future 


piece-work and day- | 


wages fund comes out of the profits of the employer 
and the invested savings of the workman ; and that 
to arbitrarily prevent the production of wealth, or 
to wastefully consume the, savings of past years, is 
just as injurious to society, and as certainly lessens 
the future demand for workmen, as if the em- 
iii workshops and plant had. been burnt, or 
is wealth cast into the sea. Like produces. its 
like, wealth begets wealth, but the seed-wealth can 
only fructify by passing through the soil of labour ; 
and as the increase of an industrious population. in- 
creases the price of land by increasing the customers 
for its produce, so will the increase of wealth gene- 
rally increase the price of labour, by increasing the 
demand for labourers, If1 save money, I do not 
lock it up ina box, but invest, it, in order to make 
a profit; but where shall I find an investment 
which does not employ labour! If I go. into con- 
| sols, into bank or railway shares, I release another 
| man’s Money; and, however often this transaction 
be repeated, the ultimate result will be the. release 
| of some one’s money from productive employment. 
| The connection between the employer and his 
| workpeople ought to be very intimate ; for unless 
| the workman has the confidence of his employer or 
‘manager ‘he cannot expect to retain his situation 
' for'any long time, and to enable him to deserve 
such confidence he must work with a will, which 
can only arise from satisfaction with his remunera- 
‘tion and his treatment. The best of friends occa- 
sionally disagree, aud each conscientiously believes 
the other'to be in the wrong, and it is hardly likely 
that members of societies which, as at present con- 
stituted, infringe upon individual liberty, will avoid 
disputes ‘with the snfferers from their restrictive 
rules ; and, accordingly, we can scarcely lift a news- 
paper without finding (by advertisements for work- 
men, and counter-advertisements advising workmen 
| not to engage) that disputes and strikes are of very 
frequent, not to say of constant occurrence. The 
main object of trade societies is to keep up wages, 
| and Tam not prepared to assert that they do not 
in somé cases succeed, especially where by limiting 
| the number of apprentices they keep the trade in 
, few hands; but I wish to inqnire if strikes be a 
nevessary condition to that success; or if, on the 
contrary, any possible success achieved by such pro- 
cess could not equally be arrived at by less 
| objectionable means; and if it be not possible 
to arrange trade disputes without resort to this 
fearful sword of strikes. The main causes of 
strikes have ‘been threefold—the desire to limit 
a trade, the introduction of new machinery, and 
dissatisfaction with the rate of wages paid. 
Sometimes the strike is against the use of the new 
machine, and sometimes against the arrangements 
| rendered necessary by its introduction. A Liverpool 
| shipbuilder, in 1859, got the copper for a ship’s 
| bottom punched by machinery, ready for nailing 
on, but his workmen struck, and obliged him to set 
| the hand-punchers'to work to go over the job as if 
| it was not already done, and to pay them for the 
sham. The stay stitchers of Kettering struck against 
the employment of the sewing machine, and so strong 
was the sympathy of “trade societies,” that sub- 
scriptions were seit in in aid of the strike from the 
very machine shop which supplied the obnoxious 
articles. It seems to be very difficult for working 
men to get rid of the idea that improved machine 
will lessen the demand for labour, although bot 
theory and practice prove the contrary. It is quite 
certain that for a new machine to get adopted, it 
must make a profit to its owner over and above 
that of the machine which it supersedes, and that 
increase of profit increases the future wages fund, 
and, consequently, the demand for labourers. And 
it is equally certain that the increased demand for 
labour, the increase of population and of material 
wealth, have been most rapid where machinery has 
achieved the greatest perfection—viz. in the cotton 
trade of Lancashire. It is quite true that the whole 
increased demand for labour arising from a new 
machine may not be confined to the trade in ques- 
tion, and that for a time some hands may be dis- 
placed; but ought the displacement of a compara- 
tively few persons to hinder the progress which, by 
increased production of wealth and lowering of 
prices, benefits the whole world beside? And is it 








possible by any strike to stay the progress of in- 
vention? I hope and believe it is not. But most 





of the strikes which haye come under my observa- 
tion have, resulted’ from dissatisfaction. with the 
amount.of wages paid. This dissatisfaction (so far 
as the cotton trade is concerned) is, sometimes gene- 
ral and. sometimes local, It. is general when the 
state of trade requires a reduction of wages, or 
when. workmen .think the state of trade. justifies 
a rise; it is local when the hands at. one place think 
themselves worse paid than the hands in, other 
places... The workmen seem to desire to have a 
Tegular standard list of wages throughout each de- 
partment, of the trade, regardless, of the.advantages 
or disadvantages, of particular localities, the qualities 
of the machinery used, or of the material to be 
wrought up, If trade always left.a large:margin of 
profit, these differences might not-be important; but 
when a manufacturer has to, keep up a large esta- 
blishment upon a single penny per lb, between the 
price paid for.yarn,and the price obtained for cloth, 
then a shilling per ton extra for coals,,or the exist- 
ence of an extra toll-bar, and a few extra miles. of 
carriage to the market, make the difference between 

rofit and Joss. The manufacturer also feels that if 

e lays out capital on improved machinery, or sup- 
plies extra good material, and thus enables his work- 
people to produce more in a given time, he ought to 
get a trading profit upon such extra outlay. ‘The 
price of labour is a bargain between the employer 
and the workman, and it is not unnatural that each 
should put.a different estimate upon the proposed 
arrangement. Any dissatisfaction on the side of the 
workmen is submitted to the central committee of 
their society, which advises whether to accept the 
terms of the employer, or to organize a strike, in 
order to force the employer to give the’ price de- 
manded by the society, .The difference. in dispute 
is sometimes not more than two and a half, fre- 
quently not more than five, and seldom exceeds ten 
per cent. of the wages paid. ‘The duration of a strike 
yaries very much, The great Preston strike lasted 
thirty-eight weeks, the one at Padiham twenty-nine 
weeks, Bolton six weeks, Ashton and district six 
weeks, Clitheroe six weeks, Blackburn three weeks. 
The strike of the, London. builders, lasted ‘twenty-six 
weeks, and the late Colne: strike fifty weeks:....Let 
us assume five. per.cent,.as the. average amount in 
dipute, and assume that the strike is in every caso 
successful, and we, shall. then find that: the. adage 
which is applied to.disputants at, law, that,‘‘ he who 
wins loses,” is equally applicable here, A. week is 
nearly two per cent. of a working year, and of course 
represents, nearly two cent, of the wages of a 
year, If, therefore,.a strike for, five cent. suc- 
ceeds, its results will be exhibited in| the following 
table :-— 





Years.of Work 
at the Extra Rate, 
Loss of 1 month's wages will require to make itup 1 3-5ths, 





» 2 months’ wages ........ . $1-Sths, 
» 3 months’ wages 4 4-5ths. 
» 6 months’ wages 9 3-5ths. 





12 WONths’ WAGES 2.0.0... ceceeessessssseererseeee LD 1-5th. 
12} months’ Wages.) 2.2... eseeee ee 20 


” 
” 


But, as money is worth, five per. cent. at. interest, it 
follows that if a strike for tive per.cent,, last.124 
months, and then succeeds, and maintains the in- 
crease for 20 years, the workman has lost in interest 
much more than he gained in wages, and that, 
therefore, no part of the loss can ever be made up; 
for if he could have worked for the lower sum 
during the year of strike, and have invested instead 
of spending the money, the year’s wages would have 
grown into three years’ wages nearly by the time in 
which the gain of the strike would make up for the 
loss of a single year. Of course, a strike for ten per 
cent. would require only half, the above. texm. to 
make up the loss, while a. strike for 2$ per cent. 
would require double the time exhibited. in. the 
table, or 41 years. The strike of the London, build- 
ers in 1859 was for ten per cent., and, as it lasted.26 
weeks, would, if successful, have required 10 2-5ths 
years of continuous work at. the extra rate to make 
up the loss. of wages sacrificed, The amount, in dis- 
pute between the weavers of Colne and their em- 
plover did not average more than. 3 er cent,, and, 

the strike been successful, would have required 
more than 28 years’ continuous,employment at the 
advance to make up the amount of wages lost, by 
which time the lost wages would, at five per cent., 
have quadrupled. In the cotton trade wages appear 
to undergo something like a general adjustment 
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every three or four years, in consequence prin- | soon found that they could do better at home. This | forced the sooner will they be destroyed. Strikes 


cipally of defective or abundant harvests of corn | 
or cotton, or both. Such adjustments occurred in 

1858, in 1857, and in 1860. If, therefore, the | 
strikes which occur were spread equally over these | 
periods, they would, even if successful, only affect | 
the rate of wages for about two years upon an | 
average, and therefore could not make up for more | 
than about five weeks’ loss of wages by strike. But 

strikes are seldom successful to the workmen, so 

that while they sacrifice the wages of the present 

time, they also lessen the wealth of the world, and 

so lessen the future demand for labour, and put 

further off the day when any advance of wages will 

be possible. Here is a list of a few unsuccessful 

strikes, with a rough estimate of the losses con- | 
sequent thereon. Some of these were among spin- 
ners, and some among weavers; and, learning that 
about £45 in weaving and £80 in spinning will 
represent the capital per hand engaged, I have 
assumed, for the purpose of my calculations, £65 as 
the general average :— 


EXAMPLE OF UNSUCCESSFUL STRIKES, WITH EstTIMATESs OF 
Loss to Society, 




















“ ln a we | 
~ ja? side Ss) 
e¢ 28/5 28 Total 
SS1e° gg 82) low 
ee | 
ae 
«ie |e | 
Preston ....., 15000, 38 |15s.' 427500) 93841/106875) 628216 
Padihann...... 800; 29 | — | 17400) 3750, 4350, 25494 
Clitheroe...) 3000) 6 | — | 13500) 2925) 3375) 19800 
Blackburn & | | | t j 
district ...40000 3 | —| 90000) 19500 22500) 132000 
Ashton and | | j } 
district ...22000 6 | — | 99000) 21524) 24750) 145974 
CONE: 6.4. ..408 1500, 50 | — | 56250, 12187) 14062) 82499 
Bolton .......e9e 12000 6 , — | 54000 16250) 13500) 83750 
p soil | 7576501169977 1894121117032 
London | } | | 


| | 
builders ...,10000, 26 | 258. | 325000) 40625) 81205) 446875 
| | i 








{1082650 210602 2706171563908 





The associated colliers have, upon their own show- 
ing, spent about a quarter of a million since 1842 ; 
and the amalgamated engineers threw away nearly 
half a million in 1852. According to our assump- 
tion of capital of £65 per individual, the amount 
thus lost would have given employment and wages 
to 17,184 persons ; and if every second person was 
the head of a family, they would represent 42,950 
individuals whose bread is thus wasted in perpetuity. 
And all the above-named, except the Preston strike, 
have occurred within the last two or two and a half 
years, and all have ended unsuccessfully; so that 
there has been no compensation whatever. I am 
aware that I may be thought wrong to try to treat 
these great problems so exclusively by a money 
estimate; but let me explain that money is simply 
a convenient expression for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, which represent life itself, with all its 
feelings, all its hopes, all its aspirations. If I could 
see that these great sacrifices were necessary in order 
to secure a proper position for the working man, 
they would excite my highest admiration ; but I 
cannot see the desirability of restricting any man, or 
any number of men, from placing their sons in the 
best-paid trades, if they can find employers who are 
willing to take them; nor do I see the desirability 
of a society dictating what amount of wages an 
employer shall pay to any individual. But if a 
trade society, in addition to operating as a benefit | 
society in cases of sickness and death, should also 
become a simple trade agency where information 


class of cases would furnish useful work for an. ar- 
bitration court. But the constitution of such a 
court seems to have been a great difficulty, if we 
may judge from the parliamentary discussions on 
the Masters and’ Operatives Bill, I would throw 
out the hint for consideration that such a court 
should be honorary,each party to the dispute naming 
an equal number of jurymen, the County Court 
Judge for the district being appointed umpire, and. 
from this court I think it would be desirable to ex- 
clude lawyers, The parties would be evenly ba- 
lanced, the umpire would be perfectly disinterested, 
and legal expenses would be avoided. These two 
modes of avoiding strikes could be put in operation, 
the one by trade societies themselves, the other by 
the sanction of the Legislature ; but there is a third 


} 


against improved. machinery. are attempts. to stay 
the progress of human intellect and of civilization ; 
they originate in ignorance of the tendency of such 
improvements, the displacement of labourers caused 
by new machinery being an occurrence.to be pro- 
vided against by melicregmiated trade, societies in 
the form of temporary relief until the labourers can 
be replaced: or otherwise, provided for. . But strikes 
against. new inery can, never permaxiently 
succeed, and all money thus, spent is therefore 
entirely thrown away; that when trade is in‘such a 
position as to. render a union of employers for a 
reduction or against a rise.of wages possible: a 
strike cannot, possibly succeed, for as long.as there 
is machi standing, if a fair profit. be possible, 
hands will be. sought for that machinery at a rise 





plan now coming rapidly into operation, which will 
severely test the capacities of the working c 

and prove whether or not the opinions expressed o 
them lately in Parliament be well or ill founded. 


that whenever it is possible for a local strike to 
succeed it must be either because wages in that lo- 


of wages if necessary, in order to secure. the profit; 
cality are below the average, or 


ause the demand 


I allude to the rise of co-operative societies and, for hands being general the.local employers give 
manufacturing companies with limited liability, I, way rather than lose their workpeople; that in all 
have no doubt that companies and friendly societies , such cases trade societies, by operating as trade 


for manufacturing covering a nominal 
capital of two millions sterlitig, have been registered. 
Some of these are simply joint-stock companies in 
the ordinary sense of the word, except that the mill 
hands are the principal shareholders, and have, 
therefore, an interest in turning out the best of 
work, in order to increase their wages by the diyi- 


men invest capital as shareholders, and the articles 


the rate of five per cent, and allowing for deprecia- 
tion of stock, the remaining profit shall be divided 
between the paid-up capital of the shareholders, 
and the amount of wages paid to the operatives at 
such a rate per pound as it will make upon the two 
sums added together. Thus, if £65 represent the 
capital required to employ one workman, and that 
workman earns 20s, per week, then the half-yearly 
dividend would be upon £91. If these latter so- 
cieties pay the ordinary wages, they will, as a 
matter of course, have their choice of hands; for 
the workpeople will learn that even if they spend 
the whole of their wages and simply allow their 
dividends to accumulate as shares, twenty or thirty 
years of employment with ordinary profits will then 

ive as mnch for interest of money as for wages. 
Sich prospects will secure prudential habits, and 
the operation of these societies will show to work- 
men generally what amount of wages can be safely 

id at any time; and the “advocates” who, have 

itherto promoted strikes in the belief that. work- 
men were being oppressed, aud that refusal to work 
was the only remedy, will now employ their ener- 
gies in getting up co-operative societies, will 
work to save capital instead of to, waste it, 
and will learn that if wages and. profits are 
low, as when harvests are bad, harder work at 
that or a more profitable occupation is the only 
remedy. If the real co-operative societies extend and 
succeed, it is possible that we may see individual 


| employers, in self-defence, pgrese es their work- 


la partners in profits, in the belief that the 
pte interest — in work would make the em- 
ployers’ share of. profit greater than the whole 
amount formerly obtained, Such an arrangement 
would also prevent strikes ; for, if the hands thought 
wages were too low, they would see it made up by 


| profit, so that the result would simply be an en- 


forced prudence. These societics have yet to bear 
the test of “bad times ;” and, although they have 
some advantages over, the individual employer, as in 





might be obtained every day of the state of employ- 
ment and the amount of wages in every locality 
where the same trade obtains, and should also assist 
to remove workmen into the best markets, or in case 
no better could be found to advise them to remain 
there, most of the strikes for wages would be pre- , 
vented, while all the results of a successful strike , 


the extra devotion, of the well-disposed workmen, 


| and in the possibility of living evén without profits 


or interest of capital, where that capital belongs 
bond fide to the shareholders, yet they are not likely 
to pass scatheless through a crisis, and are only a 
present remedy for strikes to the extent, that work- 
men who believe. themselves wronged can be per- 


sion of profits. In other cases various classes of | 


of association provide that after paying interest at | 
0} 


would be achieved without its expense and loss. suaded to submit to that wrong while they earn and 
The exceptions would be where, as at Colne, a | subscribe capital sufficient. to employ themselves. 
strike occurs from misunderstanding or misrepresen- | To resume, therefore, I conclude that a strike to re- 
tation as to the wages paid elsewhere. This strike | strict a trade, either by limiting the number of ap- 
occurred during a very prosperous trade, wlien la-. prentices, or preventing the employment of efficient 
bour was so scarce that every hand employed at | workmen who have not been apprenticed, being an 
Colne might readily have got work elsewhere ; but invasion of individual liberty, ought not to succeed ; 
the hands refysed to go, because those who did leave that the more rigidly such restrictive rules are en- 


agencies, and assisting in the gradual removal of 
hands to places already secured for them, would 
achieve an equal success without a struggle, without 
, wasting a week's wages, and without a thousandth 
, part of the ill-feeling which is consequent upon ‘a 
| Strike ; that strikes are therefore either wholly in- 
, jurions, or an entire waste of effort to an extent of 
not less than a million sterling per annum, or the 
' bread of 38,460, each, with the addition of 4000 or 
5000 who would have been called into employment 
| by the profits in strikes ; that a court of arbitration 
| would be able to deal with local misunderstandings 
, and misrepresentations, and would heal many dif- 
| ferences before they came to an open rupture ; and 
that co-operative societies, whether they succeed or 
, fail, will find employment for much talent hitherto 
misdirected, and will teach lessons of wisdom and 
prudence which will render such a foolish waste of 
capital as that lost in and spent upon a strike for 
wages almost impossible. 


Mr. H. Astiwortn “On Capital Punishments, 

_ and their Tufluence on Crime.” (Economic Section.) 
, Passing from the question of Divine authority, and 
| tracing by in’ ion the theory of our own juris- 
_ prudence in this country, we find that, from time to 
| time, under the ever-varying condition of our peo- 
ple, an adjustment of punishment for offences has 

| been determined in some way or other by human 
_ judgment, and, for the most part, the punishment 
| inflicted has been greatly in excess of the magni- 
tude of the offences committed. The extremity of 
this policy would ef to have been reached in 
the time of Henry ., during whose reign it has 
been stated that the incredible number of 72,000 
persons were executed for the crime of theft alone, 
besides those who suffered death for treason and 
other grave offences. So fearful an amount of 
legalized slaughter, committed on a population so 
small, was calculated to have had a most impressive 
effect. And yet what do we find? Sir Thomas 
More, writing at that period, says, “ Although so 
many were trussed up, a man could not travel from 
his own home without fear of being either mur- 
dered or robbed.” It has been represented that 
Queen Elizabeth expressed her surprise that men 
would be committing crimes at the foot of the 
scaffold; and by way of corrective of this gross 
sinfulness of her people, she gave orders that upon 
discovery of the offenders they should be hanged 
without benefit of clergy. During the reign of the 
Stuarts, and some of the Brunswick family, the 
number of capital offences was gradually increased 
to the extent of two hundred and twenty, and the 
pecuniary amount, for the stealing of which death 
was inflicted, descended to as low a sum as five 
shillings. Coming nearer to our own day, the pre- 
vailing sentiment in relation to almost all offences 
continued to rest upon the theory of the Legislature, 
that it was needful to hang men by way of ex- 
ample, in order to prevent others committing crimes, 
In the year 1786, James Holland, of Kirkham, in 





asa “croft breaker,” having stolen thirty yards of 
cotton cloth, of the value of £3, from the bleach- 
grounds of Mr, Thweat, of Burnden, near Bolton, 





this county, was condemned at the Lancaster assizes - 
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We will not now remark upon the gravity of the 
offence. He was conveyed in a cart from the Castle 
ot Lancaster to the town of Bolton, and was exe- 
cuted there on the 18th September, 1786. Such 
was the avowed purpose and determination that the 
most should be made ofthe impressive effect, that 
the employers of the neighbourhood had their ser- 
vants and work-people assembled on the spot to 
witness the spectacle ; and upon the following Sun- 
day the Rev. E. Whitehead, vicar of the parish 
ehurch, improved the occasion bya sermon upon 
the recent execution. After some remarks deploring 
‘the degeneracy and wickedness of the times,” he 
proceeded to inquire—* In what past: period in this 
uation will the people be found’ more ‘sunk in vice 
and pollution than the present ?”': He then went on 
to assert that “ iniquity abounds, criminals daily in- 
crease, Tapine and villany are at their utmost sum- 
mit.” ‘Taking a retrospective review of the fore- 
going exposition of one of the two hundred and 
twenty cases in which the extreme penalty of the 
law might be inflicted, the tariff of liability reduced 
to five shillings, and a theory of punishments cal- 
culated to inspire a terror of crime, how humiliating 
is the commentary of the reverend vicar, that 
“criminals daily inerease, and rapine and villany 
are at their utmost summit.” Indeed it could no 
longer be doubted that there had been existing a 





| are now being upheld with greater safety and with- 
} out involving any sacrifice of human life, even of 
| the meanest of our fellow-subjects! The people of 
| Lancashire do not feel indifference, but, on the con- 
| trary, they rejoice with the rest of our countrymen 
in the mitigation of our penal enactments ; and, 
upon an occasion such as the present, it may be al- 
lowable, and not inappropriate, if we close this re- 
view of the subject by some brief reference to the 
effects, as they have been disclosed by the criminal 
records of our own county. From a Parliamentary 
paper it appears that in the course of 22 years, from 
1798 to 1818, both inclusive, there were in Lanca- 
shire 153 executions, more than 50 of which were 
for offences connected with forgery’; and let it be 
borne in mind that the population of the county, in 
1801, was only 672,565. In the last 22 years, the 
population of 1861 being 2,428,744, or nearly four- 

fold, the number of executions have been reduced 
, to 16, and these for murder only. It may be in- 
| sisted that any such comparison as that of the num- 
| ber of executions does not afford conclusive evidence 
| of the diminution of crime; and that; if possible, 
| some other data, affording more minute particulars, 
| ought to be adduced in support of this assumption. 
| It is well known that in the early part of the pre- 
| sent century there were not in existence the means 
, of collecting the needful information in the sanie 












grievous misapprehension of what were the most | careful manner as is now annually prepared by the 
judicious and enlightened means to secure the end county constabulary. In endeavouring to account 
designed. Fo}towing a disclosure of the notoriously | for the presence or the absence of crime, it will be 
ill success of extreme punishments, a committee was | admitted thnt the employment of the executioner 
formed in London about the year 1808, to afford | as a moral teacher has utterly failed, and that the 
assistance to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P., in obtain- | enactment of stringent laws has not prevented the 






























































ing the amelioration of our criminal code ; and their 
exertions were gradually successful, One offence 
after another ceased to be capital, and a change in 
our penal code was more and more urgently de- 
manded. Public discussion of the subject brought 
about the acknowledgment, with all the array of a 
new discovery, that it was not so much the severity 
as the certainty of punishment which deters men 
from the commission of offences. The difficulty of 
procuring the repeal, or even some mitigation of 
our antiquated penal statutes, lay with the Legis- 
lature, and the character of the obstruction of- 


fered will be estimated by reference to a few | 


only of the accounts of the proceedings. In the 
session of 1810, Romilly succeeded in carrying 
through the House of Commons the repeal of the 
law which made it a capital offence to steal the 
value of 5s. in a shop. The House of Lords threw 
out the bill by a majority of 31 to 11, and in this 
majority there were six bishops and one archbishop. 
From a beginning so inauspicious to look upon, the 
progress of any salutary change could not be very 
rapid, and it was in 1833 that 
to their lordships on the following astounding state- 
ment :—‘ I hold in my hand a list of 555 perjured 
verdicts delivered at the Old Bailey in 15 years, for 
the single offence of stealing from dwelling-houses ; 
the value stolen in these cases being sworn above 
40s., but the verdict returned being reduced by the 
jury to the value of 39s. only.” What was the re- 
sult of this appeal? A change in the law was ef- 
fected, and 


man, made in the image of his Maker, had risen in 
the money market, and thereupon human life was 
advanced by statute from £2, the sum at which it 


then stood, to £5, being a rise of 60s. per head.” | 


The effect of this change in the law, as might rea- 
sonably be expected, was, that in like manner juries 
had recourse to an exceptional verdict of £4. 19s. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly stated in Parliament in 1840, 
“That a few years before there were nearly 200 ca- 
pital offences on the statute-book ; now there were 
only 14, and that there had been no increase of 
crime since the repeal.” Mr. Hume also remarked, 
“That in no instance had offences increased in con- 
sequence of the mitigation of the punishment ; on 
the contrary, there had been a decrease ; so that, in 
future, capital punishments would be but an unne- 
cessary sacrifice of human life.” It will hardly be 
necessary to offer the remark that the security of 
property and the good order and general welfare of 
the community are the great objects of government ; 
—how gratifying is the acknowledgment that these 


Suffield appealed | 


r. Charles Phillips, in a remarkable | 
pamphlet on capital punishments published in 1858, | 
somewhat facetiously informs us: —“It did not | 
amount to a repeal, but to an acknowledgment that | 


| onward course of crime. When we come to con- 
sider the conditions tending to crime, it is well 
known that the harassing effects of poverty have 
been but too frequently the originating cause. Un- 
der a pressure so severe, how hopeless would be the 
| attempt to enforce the conviction that ‘ honesty is 
| the best policy ;” whilst, on the contrary, every one 
| would admit that the meliorating influence of well- 
paid employment, cheap food, and command of en- 
| joyment, tends to diminish crime and to exalt the 
| character of a people. 





| Epwarp Hutt, B.A.,F.G.S., “On Isometric Lines, 
| and the Relative Distribution of the Calcareous and 
| Sedimentary Strata of the Carboniferous Group of 
| Great Britain.” (Geological Section.) After re- 
Fporrcar’. to the observations which had been pre- 
| viously made on the distribution of the Mesozoic 
| rocks, showing how they become attenuated to- 

wards the south-east of England and expanded in 
| the opposite direction, the author proceeded to 
| Show that, north of a central barrier of land which 
stretched across England from Wales to the German 
Ocean, in carboniferous times, the sedimentary strata 
_ of the carboniferous system were deposited upon a 
similar plan; that is, that they expanded towards 
the north and north-west into Lancashire and Scot- 
land, and thinned away in the direction of South 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire. This 
was established upon a comparison of a number of 
sections taken from various coal-fields. On the 
other hand, it was shown that the calcareous strata 
had been formed upon a plan altogether different 
from that of the sedimentary strata—properly so 
called—such as sandstones, shales, and clays. This 
, difference, first pointed out by Professor Phillips in 
, Yorkshire, was shown to arise from the very nature 
of things ; and the author strongly insisted on the 
essential distinction between limestones and all other 
sedimentary strata. It was shown that the carbo- 
niferous limestone reached a thickness of about 5000 
feet in Derbyshire, from which centre it diminished 
, westwards and northwards, gradually breaking up 
by the interposition of shales, sandstones, and beds 
of coal in the north of England and Scotland, where 
the limestone appears on the point of vanishing. 
The conclusions drawn from these observations were 
the following :—first, that the shales and sandstones 
had been brought from the north-west by some 
great predominating current which swept the shores 
of a large North-Atlantic continent; that this 
current, in running towards the south-east, gradu- 
ally deposited its sediment until, in the region of 
central England (Derbyshire), the waters of the sea 
in the lower carboniferous period had become pure. 
The same sea, which was muddy in Scotland, less 





muddy in the north of England, became perfectly 
clear in central England. In such a sea only could 
the corals and crinoids, by whose labours the lime- 
stones had been built up, flourish to the fullness of 
their capacities. Hence they accomplished their 
greatest works in Derbyshire, and just in proportion 
as the ocean became more highly charged with sedi- 
ment towards the north-west into Scotland, so did 
the amount of limestone formed diminish. ‘These 
variations in the relative development of the two 
kinds of rocks were illustrated by a series of ¢so- 
metric lines, traced on the map, so that each line 
represented a thickness of so many feet, beginning 
with 5000 feet for the limestones of Derbyshire, 
and 15,000 for the sedimentary strata of Lancashire 
and Scotland. These lines assumed the form of 
curves crossing each other from opposite directions, 
South of the barrier which stretched from the Mal- 
vern Hills in the direction of the estuary of the 
Thames, the author showed there was another car- 
boniferous tract represented by the coal-fields of 
South Wales, Bristol, the Forest of Dean, and a 
possible land extending along the south of the 
Thames valley. It was shown that the sedimentary 
strata of this tract had been drifted from the south- 
west, as the strata attained their greatest develop- 
ment in Monmouthshire, and thinned away towards 
the old barrier in the Forest of Dean. On the other 
hand, the calcareous beds were most fully developed 
from the eastward, and decreased towards the west. 
These changes were shown by another series of 
isometric lines. ‘The author next referred to Ame- 
rica, showing how, according to Sir C. Lyell and 
Professor Rogers, the sedimentary strata become 
most fully developed to the north-east, and thin 
away to the south-west, in which direction the ecal- 
careous strata expand in volyme. The phenomena 
of the two countries of Britain and America were 
thus shown to correspond, except that the same 
class of strata were developed in opposite directions ; 
and it was shown that this could be accounted for 
on the supposition that the same Atlantic continent 
was the parent of the coal-formations of both Ame- 
rica and Britain; the generating current having in 
the former case come from the north-east, and in 
the latter from the north-west. 





Mr. J. Heywoon, F.R.S., “On the Inspection of 
Endowed Educational Institutions.” (Section of 
Statistical and Economie Science.) The chief diffi- 
culty connected with such institutions was the want 
of legal power to carry out useful changes. He 
stated that the Royal Commissioners, in their recent 
report on popular education, laid down the follow- 
ing important principle with reference to endowed 
educational institutions: —That ‘the power to 
create permanent institutions is granted, and can be 
granted, only on the condition implied, if not de- 
clared, that they be subject to such modifications as 
every succeeding generation of men shall find re- 
quisite. This principle has been acted on ever since 
the Reformation, but it has never been distinctly 
expressed.” Acting on this principle, and adopting, 
as a basis, the suggestions of Mr, Cumen, an assis- 
tant commissioner under the Royal Commission, the 
following recommendations have been prepared :— 
That one of the Charity Commissioners should be 
an Education Commissioner, appointed specifically 
for that subject. That the Charity Commission 
should be brought into connection with the system 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education. 
That inquiries into endowed educational institutions, 
under the Charity Commission, should be conducted, 
as they are at present, by Government inspectors. 
That no new education scheme should be passed 
by the Charity Commissioners until it has ob- 
tained the sanction of the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, who is always 
a member of the House of Commons. That ordi- 
nances of the Charity Commission for the improve- 
ment of educational charities, and for the con- 
version to the purposes of education, wholly or in 
part, of charities which are mischievous or useless 
as at present applied, be laid before Parliament in 
the schedule of a Bill, similar in form to Enclosure 
Bills. Public opinion at the present moment aided 
a thorough inquiry into endowed educational insti- 
tutions. The three Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, with their endowed colleges, 





had, within the last twelve years, been improved by 
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the advice and authority of commissions. An in- 
vestigation by Royal Commissioners into the state of 
Eton, Harrow, Westminster, Winchester, Rugby, 
Manchester, and other public schools, was now in 
progress. The decision in 1805 of Lord Chancellor 


fessor Wood regarded it as “recalling the idea of 
highly-polished glass.” Ti ordér to explain this pheno- 
menon, Professor Dove remarked “that in every case 
where a surface appeared lustrous, there was always 
a transparent, or transparent-reflecting stratum of 


Eldon, in the case of the Leeds Grammar School, | muchintensity, through which wesee another body. It 


that nothing but Latin and Greek was to be intro- 
duced into a grammar school, had been of late years 


is therefore externally reflected light in combination 
with internally reflected or dispersed light, whose 


superseded by the exertions of the Very Rev. Dr. | combined action produced the idea of lustre. This 
Hook, now Dean of Chichester, and other influential | effect,” he elsewhere added, “ we see produced when 
inhabitants of Leeds, who had instituted a divi- | many watch glasses are laid in a heap, or when a 


sion of two departments in the school, and com- 
menced an improved system of instruction. Unfor- 


tunately, a Grammar School Act, passed in 1840 (3rd | 


and 4th Victoria, cap. 77) enabled a schoolmaster 
to set at defiance any scheme of improvement in the 
endowed grammar school over which he presided, 
unless proceedings with a view to an extension of 
the plan of instruction were commenced within six 
months after his appointment. The same Act con- 
firmed Latin and Greek as the exclusive subjects of 
instruction in an endowed grammar school, and the 
repeal of this legislative measure would probably be 
one of the first objects to be attained by an inspec- 
tion of endowed educational institutions, and an 
enlargement of their plans of education. Annual 
accounts of all charities in England and Wales are 
sent in to the Charity Commissioners in London, 
and from these accounts the present value of the 
charities might have been collected; but, as there 
is no statistical department in the office of the Cha- 
rity Commission, the valuable materials thus af- 
forded have neither been collected nor classified so 
as to be accessible for public purposes. Applications 
were constantly made to the Charity Commissioners 
by clergymen, who find that small endowments se- 
parately do little good, while if they were combined 
they might produce some tangible results; in these 
cases the Charity Commissioners can only recom- 
mend an application to the Court of Chancery, or 
to the County Court, after approving a scheme ; and 
it seems that, rather than incur the trouble of going 
to either of these tribunals, the applicants forego 
the advantage of the endowments. He believed 
the amount of the charity funds was not less than 
£2,000,000. One clerk might classify the annual 
returns to the Commissioners of the different cha- 
rities in England and Wales; and, as the British 
Association was not an uninfluential body, he pro- 
posed the Section should pass a resolution declaring 
that it was desirable that the Charity Commission 
in London should furnish annual returns of the 
amount of charity endowments. The expense 
would not be very frightful ; and if the Commission 
were too poor to provide a clerk for that purpose, 
the British Association would, perhaps, next year 
make them a grant for the purpose. He moved a 
resolution to that effect. 

The Rev. Mr. Molesworth was fully aware that 
gross abuses existed in this matter, which ought to 
be remedied ; but the Charity Commissioners were 
entirely powerless. The public had a perfect right 
to see these endowed institutions put on a proper 
footing, and subject to such modifications as every 
succeeding generation of men might find requisite. 
There could be no greater departure from the inten- 
tion of a founder of a school than that it should be 
shut up altogether, and that was actually the case 
in many instances. In fact, an endowed school was 
not untfrequently a great misfortune, instead of an 
advantage to a Jocality. He knew of one instance 
in which a very handsome good school had been 
converted into a sawpit. 





Sm Davin Brewster “On Binocular Lustre.” 
(Mathematical and Physical Section.) He commenced 
by stating that some years ago it was observed by 
Professor Dove that when the right and left eye fi- 
gures of a pyramid, or other mathematical solid, the 
one drawn on a white, and other on a dark ground, 
were inserted in the stereoscope, the solid in relief 
appeared with « particular lustre. Professor Dove 
described the lustre as metallic, and in another 
place, where he described the diagrams as drawn 
with white lines on a black ground, and with black 
lines on a white ground, he stated that the pyramid 
in relief “appears lustrous as made of graphite.” 
Other observers described the lustres differently, 
some as resembling ground glass, and others as like 
paper darkened with a black-lead pencil, while Pro- 





plate of transparent mica or talc, when heated red- 
hot, is separated into multitudes of thin layers, each 
of which, of inconceivable thinness, is found to be 
highly transparent, while the entire plate assutnes 


the lustre of a plate of silver.” To these examples | 


of lustre, produced by these plates, not in optical 
contact, or if in actual contact, having different re- 
flective powers, were to be added the following: 
pearls, mother-of-pearl, pearl spar, and composite 
crystals of calcareous spar, and decomposed glass of 
all colours, The cause of these various kinds of 


| lustre, and of that of metals, had always been well 


known, and when binocular lustre attracted the at- 
tention of philosophers, it was natural to ascribe it 
to the same cause. Professor Dove did this, and 
considered the dark surface in the one picture as the 
dispersed light, and the white surface as the regu- 
larly reflected light, the dark surface being seen 
through the white surfaee. This theory of binocular 
lustre, he had reason to believe, was not satisfactory. 
The phenomenon was first observed by himself in 
1843, under conditions of different forms than those 
under which it was subsequently seen in the stereo- 
scope. Having adverted to a paper “ On the know- 
ledge of distance given by binocular vision,” pub- 
lished by himself in 1844 in the Ldinburgh Trans- 
actions, he said that with his knowledge of the phe- 
nomena he could not adopt Professor Dove’s expla- 
nation of the lustre seen in the stereoscope by the 
union of figures on dark and white, or differently- 
coloured surfaces. In order to test this explanation 
by other means, fhe combined faces that had no 


geometrical figures upon them, and he found that | 


binocular lustre was not produced. This experi- 


ment seemed decisive of the question. He was led | 


to infer from it that the lustre observed in fhe com- 
bination of right and left eye figures of solids, was 


| not due to the rays from a dark surface passing 
| through a lighter one to the eye, but to the effect 


of the eyes in combining the two stereoscopic fi- 
gures, and to the dazzle occasioned by the aiternat- 


ing intensities of the two combined tints, the im- | 


pression of one of the tints sometimes disappearing 
and re-appearing. He referred to an article pub- 
lished by Professor Road, of Troy, on his (Sir David 
Brewster’s) “ Theory of Lustre,” and which he dis- 
avowed, not having adopted any “ theory of lustre.” 
He had merely started an objection to Professor 
Dove’s theory of binocular lustre, and an opinion re- 
garding its cause ; and as the simple experiment on 
which he founded that opinion had been made by 
others with a different result, he thought it right 
to re-examine the subject with the assistance of 
other eyes than his own, and obtained results which 
might be of use to those who were disposed to study 
the subject more elaborately. Binocular lustre was 
a species of lustre sui generis. It was a physiologi- 
cal, not a physical phenomenon, and had no relation 
whatever to those varieties of lustre which arose 
from the combination of lights reflected from 
the outer and inner surface of laminated trans- 
parent or translucent bodies. He assigned vari- 
ous causes for the physiological character of the 
phenomenon, and then added, “ If binocular lustre 
arises from a physiological and not from a physical 
cause, we must look for this cause in the operations 
which take place in the eyes of the observer when 
binocular lustre is distinctly seen. These operations 
are of two kinds. First, in combining geometrical 
or other figures to represent solids whose parts are 
at different distances from the eye, the optic axes 
are in constant play, not only in varying the dis- 
tance of their focus of conveyance, to unite similar 
points at different distances on the two diagrams, 
but in maintaining the unity of the picture by 
rapidly viewing every point of its surface. Secondly, 
when the two surfaces have different shades or co- 
lours, the retina of one eye is constantly losing and 





recovering the vision of one of them. Hach optic 


nerve is conveying to the brain the sensations ofa 

different tint or colour. The brain is therefore agi- 

tated sometimes with one of these sensations, and 

sometimes with the other, and sometimes with both 

of them combined, and it is therefore not an un- 
| reasonable conclusion that,-in the dazzle produced 
by this struggle of flickering sensations, something 
like lustre may be produced. In studying the sub- 
ject of lustre there are some facts deserving of at- 
tention. Ina daguerreotype, for example, of two 
figures in black bronze, with a high metallic lustre, 
it is impossible, by looking at either of the pictures, 
to tell the materials of which they are made. | No 
' lustre is visible ; but when the two equally shaded 
pictures are combined in the stereoscope, the lustre 
and true character of the material is instantly seen. 
Another instructive example is scen in the stereo- 
scope representations of a boy blowing a soap 
bubble. The lustre of the watery sphere is not 
visible in either of the two pictures, but when they 
are combined it is distinctly seen. In both these 
cases, and others of the same kind, tints of similar 
intensity are combined, and there is no ground for 
assuining that the two surfaces combined appear at 
different distances, and that the one is seen through 
the other, as in Professor Dove’s theory. 


Mx. E. J. Lowe “On the great cold of last Christ- 
mas, and its destructive effects.” (Mathematical and 
Physical Section.) The cold of Christmas, 1860, near 
Nottingham, being perhaps as great, if not greater 
than had ever occurred in England since the inven- 
tion of the thermometer, it appeared desirable to 
record so unusual a degree of cold, together with its 
destructive effects in the midland counties. Some 
idea of the fearful ravages amongst trees and plants 
might be gathered from the fact that not only had 
numerous branches of the oak been damaged, but, 
in some instances, large trees themselves had been 
killed. The summits of hills had escaped much of 
the ravages of the frosts that had been so seriously 
felt in the valleys. He gave a long list of the de- 
struction of trees and plants as recorded in the re- 
port at the Highfield House Observatory, and stated 
that the destruction to birds and insects was also 
very great. One circumstance with regard to this 
| excessive cold, which he recorded at the time, he 
| wished to repeat. He alluded to large icicles form- 
ing at the nose of a horse, a phenomenon, he under- 
stood, that was more or less doubted. Nevertheless 
this phenomenon occurred, for he saw it himself, and 
even took hold of the icicle. But it did not rest on 
his testimony alone. As the vicar’s churchwarden 
of Beeston, he had the management of the decora- 
tions for the Christmas festival, and it was whilst 
conveying evergreen wreaths from the schoolrooms 
to the church, accompanied by a number of ladies 
and teachers of the schools, that this phenomenon 
was seen. He called attention to the icicles asa 
most remarkable occurrence. These persons were 
ready to corroborate his statement, as was also the 
owner of the horse. He had since learned that ano- 
ther horse belonging to a farmer in the parish had 
a similar appendage to its nose. Turning to the 
temperature, there were frosts every night, from the 
12th of December to the 19th January, the tempe- 
rature on the grass on the coldest nights being from 
21° 5’ on the 18th of December, down as low as 
17° 5’ on the 10th of January. At four feet above 
the ground the greatest cold was on the 24th of De- 
cember 0° 5’, and on the 25th, 8° 0’. The mean 
temperatures of the coldest days were, 13° 3’ on the 
24th, 4° 0’ on the 25th, 22° 6’ on the 26th, 23° 6” 
on the 28th, and 21° 7’ on the 29th. The greatest 
heat only reached 12° on the 25th, and only 16° in 
full sunshine. During this excessive cold weather 
he had delicate thermometers placed at various 
heights above the ground, up to twenty-seven feet ; 
these instruments were used constantly. The ther- 
mometers were all compared with the standard pre- 
sented to him by the British Association. He named 
this, as he was aware that a number of meteorolo- 
gists conceived that the records given were impossible 
for the climate of England, and his friend Mr. Glai- 
sher, he believed, was of that opinion. Neverthe- 
less he had the confirmation of twenty-seven instru- 
ments placed on and above the ground, and also on 
his observatory, and giving a temperature of from 
7° to 14° below zero, according to the circumstances 
under which they were placed, and all exceeding the 
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limits, he. believed; according to the views of Mr. 


Glaishet. He could vouch for the accuracy of ‘the | 
teadings.of his instruments; and,as he had an equal 

number of mercurial and. spirit thermometers, it 

couldscarcely be possible for the temperature given , 
to:be farfrom the truth. Whatever might be the ; 
opinion as regarded the actual temperature, there | 
could be no doubt as regarded the destruction, which | 
exceeded anything remembered by the oldest person. | 
In 1854 a temperature; of 4° below zero destroyed | 
many trees, but. the destruction in. 1860 was-very | 
much greater. } 
| 





Carrain W. Parker Snow “On the Geographi- 
cal Science of Arctic Explorations, and_ the advan- 
tage of continuing them.”’ (Geographical Section.) 
Objections had been made to the utility of Aretic } 

lorations, but he thought there was not much } 

difficulty in proving the great advantages gained by © 
them. He would only refer to the great results of 
the American whale fishery, the parts lately opened 
ont by our own navigators, through Behring Straits, 
and also'to their vallanit officers, whose ‘several ex- 
peditions had tended so much to the honour and 
lory of our flag. ‘The discovery of the North-west 

‘assage was only completed ‘after many attempts ; 
the honour of completing the last link belonging to 
Franklin and his unfortunate companions. A water 
me along the Arctic coast’ of America ‘was 

‘ound, and*a communication from Parry’s toute 
higher north ‘was effected, and ‘thus the link was 
complete. The other route, from the west, alon; 

which M‘Clure carried their flag, was one that ‘ha 

not yet been found as a water communication. 
Captain Snow then described the nature of the lo- 
calities visited their several expeditions: the 
formation of ice, its immense masses, the difficulty 
of navigating through it, and the more than otdinary 
skill required. Refraction, terrestrial magnetism, 
long daylight in summer and equal duration of 
darkness in winter, with the various phenomena to 
be encountered in Arctic seas, were touched upon. 
The animals, the scenery, the land, the extreme 
cold, and the methods adopted by their voyagers to 
guard against it, as well as to maintain health, were 
alluded to, as also the mode of travelling by sledges 
through those barren regions. The results of these 
expeditions, the science shown and gathered in 
them, and the advantage to us as a commercial na- 
tion, were next dwelt upon. Proofs of the sound- 
ness of geographical science was that which all 
ages had shown. It was that which enabled Co- 
lumbus to say to those in his day, “ There, there, in 
yon dark and mysterious west, is another and a 
mighty world, equal to your own.” He would ask, 
why should the Arctic regions be forbidden to the 
energy and perseverance of man. The Swedes had 
sent a good expedition towards the North Pole, the 
Americans had gone there, and why should they 
stop after so many years of glorious labour? Mine- 
ral wealth was found in those regions; the fur 


Mr. Famsarrn, “On the Temperature of. the 
Earth’s Crust, as. exhibited by Thermometer .Re- 
turns, obtained during the sinking of the deep Mine 
at Dukinfield.” (Chemical Section.) ..He said. :;—It 
is now more than ten years since a series of experi- 
ments were commenced to determine the tempera- 
ture at which certain.substances become fluid under 
pressure. These experiments had reference to the 
density, point of fusion, and conducting power of 
the materials of which the earth’s crust is composed, 
and *vere prosecuted with a view to, the solution of 
some questions regarding the. probable thickness of 
the earth’s crust. _Contemporaneonsly with these, 
we, were. fortunate in being able to ascertain’ by di- 
rect, experiments, under very favourable circum- 
stances, the increase of temperature in the earth’s 
crust itself... These observations. were obtained by 
means. of . thermometers placed) in bore-holes at 
various depths, during the sinking of one of the 
deepest, mines in England, namely, the coal mine 
belonging to F. D, Astley, Esq., at Dukinfield. .The 
bore-holes were driven to such a depth as to be un- 
affected by the temperature of, the, shaft,.and the 
thermometers were left in them for periods varying 
from half an hour to two hours, It is very. difficult. 
to arrive at accurate data on, the subject of the in- 
crease: of temperature in the earth’s crust. The 
experiments’: hitherto, made. give, unfortunately, 
semewhat conflicting results, ‘and even.in) the same 
mine the rate of increase of temperature, is by:no 
means uniform, This..is shown very clearly in the 
results obtained by Mr. Astley. It is scarcely pro- 
bable, however, thatthe temperature in the mine- 
shaft influenced the results, and. we must therefore 
seek the. cause of this irregularity in ,the varying 
conducting power of the different. strata, arising 
from. different density, and different degrees of 
moisture of the strata, As to the rate of increase, 
they appear to, confirm previous experiments, in 
which it has been shown that the temperature in- 
creases directly as. the depth, The -rate. is. at. first 
rather less than this, afterwards somewhat greater, 
and at;last again less, but.on the whole the straight 
line on, which the temperature. increases as the 
depths. nearly expresses the: mean. of the. experi- 
ments. The amount of ‘increase indicated in these 
experiments is from 50° to 572°, as the. depth in- 
creases from 5} yards to 231 yards, or an increase 
of 1° in 99 feet. But if we take the results which 
are more reliable, namely those between the depths 
of 231 and 685 yards, we have an increase of tem- 

from 573° to 703° or, 17° Fahrenheit. 
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would be in a fluid state. . This, however, is not the 
case. At these depths the fusing point is modified by 
the pressure and conductivity of the rocks. We know 
that in volcanic districts, where the great subterra- 
nean laboratory of nature is partially opened for our 
inspection, the molten mass, relieved from pressure, 
pours forth from volcanic craters currents of lava 
which form a peculiar class of rocks. Besides this, it 
has been ascertained by Mr. Hopkins’s experiments on 
soft substances,such as spermaceti, wax, and sulphur, 
that the temperature of fusion increases about 1:3 
Fahrenheit for every 500%b pressure per square inch, 
that is, in other words, that the temperature of fu- 
sion under pressure is increased in that ratio. If we 
assume this to be the law for the materials of the 
earth’s crust, and correct our previous calculations 
in accordance with it, we shall find that we shall 

have to go to a depth of sixty-five miles, instead of 

merely forty, before the point of fusion of the rocks 
is reached. It must, however, be observed. that 
Mr. Hopkins’s later experiments with tin and barytes, 

do not show such an increase of the point of fusion 

in consequence of pressure, and he is led to the be- 

lief, that it is only in the more! compressible sub- 

stances that the law holds true... Independently: of 

this, however, Mr. Hopkins points out to me that in 

the above calculation it is assumed that the conduc- 

tivity. of the rocks is the same at great depths as at 
the surface. '. In opposition to this he hasshown ex- 
perimentally that the conducting power for heat is 
at least: twice as great for the dense igneous rocks 
as for the more superficial sedimentary formations 
of clay, sand, chalk, &¢c,. And, these close-grained 
igneous-rocks are those which we believe must most 
resemble the rocks at. great below the sur- 
face. Now, Mr. Hopkins shows that if the conduc- 
tive power, were doubled, the increase of depth, cor- 
responding to a given increase of temperature, would 
be. doubled, and we should probably have: to descend 
eighty or a hundred miles to reach. a ture of 
3000°, besides the further increase which investiga- 
tion may show to be due to the influence of pressure 
on the temperature of fusion. Mr. Hopkins there- 
fore concludes that the extreme thinness of the crust 
assumed by some geologists to account for volcanic 
phenomena is untenable. Calculations on entirely 
independent data led him to conclude that the thick- 
ness did not fall short of eight hundred, instead of 
thirty or forty miles. _ If it.beso much, he is further 
led.to believe that the superficial temperature of the 
crust is due to some other cause than an internal 
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That is a mean increase of 1° in 76°8 feet... This 


fluid nucleus. It remains. a problem, therefore, 
which my friend Mr, Hopkins is. endeavouring to 


uring 

rate of increase is not widely different from that. ob- | solve, as to what is the actual condition of the earth 
served by other authorities., Walferden and Arago | at great depths, and the relation of terrestrial heat 
found an increase of 1° in 59 feet in the artesian | to voleanic phenomena. 

well at Grenelle. At the salt works at Rehme,| Mr. Hopkins said the communication which had 
where an artesian well penetrates to a.depth of 760 | been made by the President, of the Association was 
yards, or rather more than the Dukinfield mine, worthy of more confidence than any which had 
the increase is 1° in 54:7 feet. MM. dela Riveand | hitherto. been. given to the public, No former 
Marcet found an increase of 1° in 57 feet at Geneva. | treatises on this point had so largely taken into ac- 





trade could be well extended; the whale fishery im- 
proved ; and, above all, the honour and dignity of 
the British flag should be maintained by completing 
that little yet remaining to be accomplished in the 
Polar seas. He suggested that Government should | 
be asked to send a ship to the Mackenzie for mag- 
netic purposes, and to collect those scientific docu- 
ments undoubtedly left by the ill-fated Franklin 
expedition. Everywhere England was nobly at 
work spreading and obtaining new light. She 
stopped nowhere save just now, in that very region 
where she had so long laboured. It was by such | 
deeds as those that England had done that a nation | 
won its fame. Geographically, their country was | 
but a speck on the surface of the globe, and yet | 
how great, how mighty she was! No difficulties | 
nor dangers appalled her ; and she pursued her way, | 
undisturbed at home, while storms and convulsions | 
often reigned elsewhere. So England advanced, so 
England would advance, whilst England’s sons, en- 
couraged by England’s fair daughters, boldly carried 
their time-honoured flag everywhere, even to the 
very Pole itself ! 





The only other paper read in this Section was one | 
by CoLongi Suarrner, U,S., on “The Spitzbergen | 
Current, and Active and Extinct Glaciers in South 
Greenland.” 





Other experiments have given an increase. of 1° in | count the various circumstances in connection with 
71 feet. In one respect. the observations in the | 





Dukinfield mine are peculiarly interesting. As they 
give the temperature in various descriptions of rock, 
they appear to prove what has hitherto been par- 
tially suspected—namely, that the conducting powers 
of the rocks exercise a considerable influence on the 
temperature of the strata. If we add to this the 
influence of the percolation of water, we shall pro- 
bably have a sufficient explanation of the irregu- 
larities observed in the experiments. From the 
above observations we have evidence of the exist- 
ence in the earth of central heat, the temperature, 
so far as can be ascertained, increasing in the simple 
ratio of the depth. I do not, howeyer, presume to 
offer an opinion as to whether this increase con- 
tinues to infinitely greater depths than we have yet 
penetrated, as observations upon this point are still 
imperfect. But, assuming as an hypothesis, the 
law which prevails to a depth of 700 yards, con- 
tinues to operate at still greater depths, we arrive at 
the conclusion that at a depth of less than two and 
a half miles the temperature of boiling water would 
be reached, and at a depth of 40 miles a tempera- 
ture of 3000° Fahrenheit, which we may assume to 
be sufficient to melt the most refractory rocks of 
which the earth’s crust is composed. If, therefore, 
no other circumstance modified the conditions of 


liquefaction, all within a thin crust of this thickness 


mines, andthe causes incident to them, which af- 
fected the temperature of the earth’s crust... The 
condition of the rocks and walls, as well.as the 
water in mines, must. necessarily have a varying 
effect upon the temperature, and these facts had not 
received sufficient attention at the hands.of those 
who had made experiments, but the President had 
now gone largely into it. One great advantage 
likely to result from the experiments explained in 
the President’s paper was that the experiments had 
been made in a virgin mine, before it had been 
worked, and the temperature ascertained before 
being altered by working. Now, as regarded the 
mine in question, the stratum was very much inclined, 
and there was a good deal of water in it, That 
being the case, great caution was required in work- 
ing it, because a wet mine gave a higher tempera- 
ture than a dry mine. Hitherto there had been very 
great difficulty in making observations and experi- 
| ments in mines. He had had some discussions with 
Professor Phillips on the subject, and he hoped that 
before long they would arrive at some process by 
which they would be enabled. to make more satis- 
factory and conclusive experiments of the continu- 
ally varying temperature in these mines, and its 
effects upon the incrustation of the earth. He re- 
ferred at some length to his own experiments in 
mines, remarking that the temperature sensibly 
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affected the earth’s crust: He did not’ méan to’ say, 
as had beén asserted by some, that the earth’s crust 
was eight hundred miles, but he felt satisfied, from 


his own observations, that it must be more than one | 


hundred or two hundred miles, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Frorence, September 14. 
FLorexce is ina state of most unusual bustle and 
excitement. The guns-are firing to tell us that the 
King is at this moment starting from Leghorn by 


the train, which is to bring him to Florence in a’ 


couple of hours; the drums are calling the national 
guards to their posts; one party of workmen are 
preparing the ilumination of the banks of ‘the 
Arno, which is to take place to-morrow evenifg ; 
and another far larger party are working desperately 
against time to complete the preparations atthe 
New Palace of Industry; and all Florence, exeept 
those thus engaged, is promenading the streets in its 
best holiday trim. 

For Florence is now-a-days ‘an’ eminently loyal 
eity, and looks forward with immense’ pleasure’ to 
tuomo”in the 
the face, and maybap of obtaining an infinitesimal 
share in a gracious salutation from majesty. ‘The 
King is indeed popular in all parts of his dominions, 
but nowhere more so than in his “ om of Flowers,” 
The turn-out to receive him accordingly is universal, 
and shows the “gentile citta” in its best aspect. 
And Florence so seen'is worth seeing. It has been 
remarked that in no city in the world probably is so 
large a portion of the total income of the inhabi- 
tants spenton dress'as in Florence. A somewhat 
more than decent attire fora “ festa” day is to every 
class of the population of the Tusean city, except 
the'very last, a matter of more absolute necessity 
than ‘many things which would elsewhere be classed 
among the primary necessities of life. And the re- 
sult is exceedingly favourable to the general ap- 
— of the city on our high days and holidays. 

e Women dress with much good taste; modish 
style’ ‘and shapely fitting being deemed more indis- 
pensable than costliness of material: Some little 
exaggeration of the reigning mode of the day may, 


no doubt, be charged ‘against the wives and daugh- | 


ters'of the humbler class of shopkeepers and arti- 
sans + bub we profess at Florence to be guided in 
such matters by a lady-like correctness of taste, 
which we flatter ourselves especially distinguishes 
us from the more flaunting and /ouder style patron- 
ized‘ by the female world of Leghorn. 

While this well-dressed’ and well-behaved crowd 
were thronging the streets, and taking up the most 
favourable positions for getting a glimpse of majesty 
hastening trom the railway-station to the Pitti, I 
decided on paying a last visit, before the opening 
to-morrow, to the Palace of Industry, to see what 
are the chances, or rather the possibilities, that all 
may be’in readiness for to-morrow morning. 

he number of workmen still busy in and around 
the building, and who will be busy till the last mi+ 
nute at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, is absolutely 
bewildering. Very much ‘still remains to be done ; 
but that which has been accomplished during the 
last week has been’so much more than seemed pos- 
sible, so much more, it may very safely be said, than 
ever was accomplished by Tuscan workmen in a like 


number of ‘hours before, that I have little or no | 
doubt of Florence being ready for his Majesty at | 


eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. Neither the Ex- 
position of London nor that of Paris were wholly 
and finally completed and in order’ on the’ day of 
opening’; and ‘probably the’ same may be the case 
here. But'all that will meet the royal eye, and all 
that will be necessary to prevent the general ap- 
pearance of the scene from being marred by any vi- 
sible congruity, will, I fully expect, be in its place. 


‘ tesy, every gentleman with a lady onhis'arm.’ The 
exhibitors and the holders of season tickets will also 
be admitted, but without this ‘latter privilege, and 
without making part of the ¢ortége which’ is. to re- 
ceive the King. As the space’ disposable for the 
purpose of the reception of the King and the‘cere- 
monial to’ be performed is very limited in proportion 
to the demands on it, and the pressure on the Admi- 
nistration for admittance to it has been very great, 
' this liberality to the membets of “ the fourth estate,” 
which is due entirely to the kind and enlightened 
consideration of the Secretary-General, Cavaliere 
| Carega, deserves a word of grateful recognition. 
| ~My visit to the palace this’ afternoon’ enables me 
! to Speak of one remarkable feature which I may take 
| the opportunity of doing at once, as I shall have so 
many special matters to mention after the opening, 
| that it is'as well to knock off one. ‘Ther mag- 
a show. of ‘the abr msmy of the Marchese 
inori’s porcelain‘ and earthenwate manufactory was 
[areney in order this afternoon, which ‘can ‘hardly 
} be''said ‘for any other exhibitor’s stall in the palace. 
!'' The Ginori’ porcelain works, founded by an an- 
eestor of the present Marchese, have’ been im opera- 
tion two centuries or more; and the ancient pro- 
| duetions of the matiufactory have always held'a high 
place in ‘the ésteem of collectors, In later times 
the ware produced at the Doccia,—that'is the name 
of the Ginori establishment, about six’ miles’ from 
!'Florence, in the direction of Pistoia,—tike every- 
thing else in Italy, declined in quality and beauty. 
For some years past, however, the present Marchese 
has spared no enlightened care or expenditure in 
improving and perfecting his manufacture’; and the 
exhibition of it will be one of the main ornaments 
of the Florentine Palace of Industry. But the par- 
ticular portion of it, which will most attract the 
attetition, especially of foreigners, is the superb 
collection of imitations of the old cinque-cento Ma. 
jolica. In one particular kind of this manufacture, 
that which is more properly styled: RaffaeHesque,— 
white ground with arabesque ornamentation,—the 
imitations produced at the Doccia have been brought 
toa very remarkable degree of perfection’; and the 
number of pieces of very large size,—vases of the 
most elegant forms, dishes, basins, wine-coolers, 
ete., produce a coup d’wil which will unquestion- 
ably attract at once the eye of every visitor. ‘The 
price at which these very beautiful imitations of the 
lorig-lost Umbrian manufacture can be produced is 
somewhat high, but at all events very much less than 
the wonderful prices paid for specimens of the old 
ware, There are a pair of ‘real old’ Majolica vases 
now on sale in Florence, for which the price de- 
manded is ten thousand franes, and which none but 
a very practised eye could distinguish from the imi- 
tations of them produced ‘at the ia. 

Searcely another counter in the building, save 
this gorgeous one of the Marchese Ginori, was fully 
ready and in order this aftemmoon ; and the inten- 
sity of the apparent confusion occasioned by the 
hurried efforts of the exhibitors to get their varied 
goods unpacked and in situ, was perfectly bewilder- 
ing ; and all through this night the same is to con- 
tinue, only to be hushed into silence and smoothed 
into order some five minutes before the King ap- 
proaches the door. 

The illumination of the city to-morrow night is 
to be of a totally new kind in Florence; and it 
must be beautiful indeed if it can be more so than 
our old-fashioned Florentine plan. Turin is espe- 
cially celebrated for the skill of its illuminators. 
| As consummate artists in this kind they are said to 
Surpass very far both those of London and of Paris, 
How that may be I cannot say, for I have never 
witnessed a Turinese illumination, but 1 shall see 
| to-morrow night, for the Turin artists have been 

brought here, and the city is delivered over into 
| their hands. ‘The great difference, or at least one 
| great difference, is that the effect is produced by gas 
| instead of by oil. Of course much is gained by 
| this in brilliancy and amount of light ; but whoever 





| has seen fair Florence lighted up by the soft, rich, 


The King is to enter the building at eleven a.m. | yellow light of her own pure olive oil will be apt 


Those who are invited to be present at the inaugu- 
ration are Senators and Deputies of the kingdom, the 
heads’ of the civil departments, the members of the 
different juries; and the representatives of the Italian 
and foreign press ; and the cards of admission issued 


i to look upon 
| doubts ‘of its being an improvement. There was 
| something specially adapted to the old-world beauty 
| of our Florentine architecture, and to the quiet and 


the modern substitute with great 


| tranquil character of the town and its scenery, in 


to all these persons admit, by special Italian cour- ' the gentle moonlike light of its myriads of little 








oil-lamps ; and I doubt whether any amount of glare 
which can be produced will compensate for the éx- 
are per se: My the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
turned into the appearance of ‘ivory by the peculiar 
effect of those countless little jets of oil-fed flame. 

At a little after six the train bearing the King of 
Italy darted into the station, and has just reac 
the Pitti amid ‘the vivas of a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. Everybody pronounced his Majesty to be 
looking exceedingly well, much bronzed by constant 
exposure to sun and wind, but in high health; and 
apparently in high spirits. 





FLORENcB, September 19. 
Wet.! The first Italian Exposition of the produc- 
tions of Art and Industry has become an accom- 
plished fact; and is indeed now almost a week old. 
All hitherto has gone. as well asthe most zealous 
friends of the young nation, thus inaugurating: its 
industrial career, could have wished, The opening 
by. the King in person took place on the appointed 
day under favouring auspices of all sorts; the state 
of completion reached on that day was not perfect, 
but it was more.nearly so than was: the case either 
at London or Paris, The weather has been deli- 
cious and everybody has been good-humoured and 
Pleased. Of course it is far too soon as yet to speak 
of the Exposition as a success or as a failure ; it can 
only be said that all promises well. Those who 
were at the great world’s fair in London, and to 
whom that is the.type and the idea of an Industrial 
Exposition, may be inclined to think, perhaps, that 
the Florentine Exposition building has not during 
these first days been as crowded as might have been 
desired; but, in the first, place, it is quite out of the 


question to institute any comparison between the 
population of sight-seers housed in and furnished by 
such a city py A and the utmost that could 


be expected in this kind in our dear little Florence, 
with its normal population of something more than 
one hundred thousand souls. But besides this, va- 
rious circumstances have combined to thin the 
crowd on these first days to such a degree as to 
make a visit to the building perfectly agreeable to 
every person there, 

Italians, and especially Florentines, of all classes 
are careful and thrifty folks. The Exposition is not 
yet, they are told, complete at all points. They 
prefer therefore waiting to spend their money until 
cg Mig get all that is to be had for it. 

en, again, it is still rather early in the year for 
the arrival of the great aunual.tide of visitors to 
Florence. A great number more than usual will 
unquestionably come here this year. But as the 
Exposition will remain open beyond the usual time 
of the arrival of these migratory tribes, they would 
gain nothing by hurrying themselves ; and Florence 
will therefore be very much fuller in about a fort- 
night’s time than it is now. 
ut it may be feared that the ements re- 
specting the admissions are not altogether such as 
to invite so a number of visitors as a better 
considered tariff might have secured. In the first 
place, the season tickets have been fixed at thirty 
franes, This is too high. Three guineas, if I re- 
member rightly, was the price of the season ticket 
at our great Exposition. And this was for admission 
to an exhibition necessarily very far more attractive 
than that which Florence has to show; it was for a 
duration of six months; and, above all, it was levied 
on a public very much more able and willing to pay 
for the gratification of its curiosity than that to 
which the Florentine Commission have to address 
themselves. ‘The price of the season ticket ought 
to have been much cheaper than that of London, 
and it is, in fact, time for time, much dearer. There 
can be little doubt, I think, that more money would 
have -been taken from customers of this class had 
the price of the ticket-been twenty francs. 

The other arrangements are in spirit copied from 
our own, and no objection can be made to the prices. 
Every Monday ‘is a closed day, for the purpose of 
cleaning, putting in order, &c. On Tuesday the 
price of entrance is three francs; on the remaining 
days of the week one franc. The plan of reserving 
one day at a high price is an excellent one, conve- 
nient to all parties in cases where a great crowd is 
expected, or wheré there is a class of persons willing 
to pay for the mere pleasure of exclusiveness. But 





here neither of these circumstances exists, The 
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Italians are far too simple and unsophisticated in 
their ways and ideas to care about being exclusive ; 
and even if they appreciated the pleasure, they are 
too thrifty to be willing to pay for it. On the 
other hand, there is unfortunately no probability 
that the building should be sufficiently crowded 
on the one-franc days to render it inconvenient, 
even to the most, fastidious, to carry any amount 
of crinoline through every part of it. Such at 
Teast has been the case hitherto; and the three- 
franc day has served little purpose save reserving the 
building on that occasion to the holders of season- 
tickets and gratuitous admissions. On every Sun- 
day and holiday the admission is to be gratuitous. 
This isa great mistake, and it has been very gene- 
rally recognized to be so. The result will be that 
on those days the place will be crammed with a 
crowd of absolute idlers, who would refuse to con- 
tribute one farthing to the cost..of the affair, who 
are incapable of drawing the slighest profit or in- 
struction from it, and who will make it impossible 
for the intelligent artisan class to examine the con- 
tents of the building with any advantage. Of course 
it was with a view to the advantage of this latter 
class that the gratis admission was intended. But 
the re would have been better attained by fixing 
the holiday admission ata very low figure. All this 
has been seen too late by the Royal Commissioners. 
And it was proposed to make the price of admission 
on the Sunday twenty centimes, or. twopence,—the 
proceeds to go either to the relief of the Venetian 
and Roman emigrants, or to some. of the public 
charities, But, on examining the question, it was 
found that the gratis day was provided for by the 
Act of Paitiament which decreed the Exposition, 
and that the Commission had no power to alter or 
modify it. The blunder, for such it unquestionably 
is, will have, I doubt not, the additional evil conse- 
quence of lessening the receipts on the franc days. 
For there are a very numerous class of persons here 
—-and perhaps everywhere—who will be willing to 
save the franc, which they would otherwise have 
spent, at the cost of any amount of “luctandum in 
turba, facienda injuria tardis,” 

It is hardly worth while to occupy your space 
with giving you a detailed account of the opening 
ceremony. It was, of course, all that such things 
always are. Every inch of available space in the 
vast semicircular hall erected of wood and glass for 
the purpose, was closely packed with a crowd com- 
posed of about equal parts of either sex ; and “ Vit- 
torio, nostro Re” was received with an immense 
amount of very genuine enthusiasm. I have seen 
statements in anti-Italian French papers asserting 
that all this manifestation of welcome and affection 
was “got up ” by Piedmontese influence and agency, 
and that public feeling in Florence is far other than 
cordial towards either the King himself or anything 
that reminds the Florentines of the absorption of 
Tuscany into the kingdom of Italy. A more 
grossly erroneous statement was never made ; and 
the makers of it very evidently know nothing of 
the country of which they write. Tuscany in ge- 
neraJ, and Florence in particular (always, of course, 
with the exception of the small and constantly 
decreasing clique of the personal adherents of the 
late Court) is exceedingly proud of belonging to 
great united Italy, and of the part which she so pro- 
minently and unanimously took in bringing about 
that unity. The total ignorance of Italy and her 
affairs indicated by such assertions as those above 
alluded to, is simply ludicrous here. But for the 
information of those at a distance, I can undertake 
to assure you, with a very perfect knowledge of what 
I am talking about, not only that the shoutings and 
pocket-handkerchief wavings on the morning of the 
15th were the genuine product of the feelings of the 
Florentine people, but that those feelings must have 
been stirred to a very unusual degree in order to 
produce such a result. For, unlike the Neapolitans 
and some other of the races of Italy, the Tuscans 
aro slow to be excited to noisy manifestations of 
enthusiasm. They are great talkers, but not mach 
given to shouting ; more apt to be shrewdly caustic 
und sarcastic than enthusiastic; more prone to cri- 
ticize than to admire, But “nostro Re” is truly 
and genuinely admired and beloved by his Tuscan 
subjects, and no one skilled in reading the manifes- 
tations of popular feeling could doubt it. 

Then there was music, and a little speechifying : 
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of the latter very little, for it.is well known.that.the 
“Galantuomo” is not very tolerant of long-winded 
addresses, “There! give it me; and I will put it 
in my pocket, and read it at home !” he is reported 
to have said on one occasion, when threatened with 
an infliction of this kind. So the Marchese Ridolfi 
judiciously said what had to be said in very few 
words ; and the King replied in yet fewer. But in 
his short speech the Marchese found place for an 
allusion to the sister provinces still in bondage, and 
for a recognition of the doctrine of free trade, as the 
only system in which the infant commerce of Italy 
could find the means of developing and strengthen- 
ing itself. 

And then La Piccolomini sang her favourite 
* Croce di Savoia,” the King and his suite passed 
down the building, and the Exposition was declared 
“ opened.” 

Since that day the King has been there every 
morning for a couple of hours or so, at an early hour, 
before the bulk of his subjects are stirring. 

One fact connected with the opening ceremony, 
and indeed with the subsequent management of the 
Exhibition, it would be unpardonable to omit. 
There were no soldiers of any sort or in any guise 
present. Those who are acquainted with Conti- 
nental ways and habits and ideas in these matters, 
will be aware how immense an innovation this is ; 
and those who can understand all the bearing of 
such a fact on the practice,-and yet more on the 
theory of government, will duly appreciate the im- 
portance of such a change. To have comprehended 
the idea, that it is much more desirable that the 
duties of police should be performed by civilian 
instead of by military officers, is alone a sufficient 
proof that the theory of a free government is better 
understood in Italy than it has ever been in France 
at any epoch, or under any of the various and mul- 


the.confirmation of Herr von. Gumpach’s guesses, or 
my reduction to “a thimbleful of ruins.” The 
wheel of nature may, after all, be revolving without 
much concern for us two flies. 

I protested simply, as I still protest, against being 
misrepresented, and against a barefaced attempt to 
hoodwink the public. Herr von Gumpach now tries 
to beat a retreat, under cover of a fresh cloud of dust 
of his own raising, from the disagreeable position in 
which my letter placed him. By your favour, Sir, 
he shall not succeed. Ihave pinned my man, and 
wriggle as he may, I must demand that literary 
justice be done upon so hardened and bumptious an 
offender, pour encourager les autres. 

1. His misrepresentation as to the reign to which 
I referred the eclipse he has now rectified, though 
with a very bad grace. I assigned it to the fifteenth 
year of Shishak If. He said I made it the fifteenth 
of Takelut I. This, it now turms out, was an 
“error of transcription.” It is, at any rat2, a curious 
one, since not only do the numbers differ, but the 
names are not very much alike. But let that pass. 
I want now to know whether he has treated us to a 
second and third “error of transcription,” or some- 
thing worse, when, in his lame attempt to show that 
the first was of no imporiance (!), he cites, with an 
air of over-hasty triumph, the stela mainly relied on 
by Lepsius for his arrangement of the twenty-second 
dynasty as itself proving that Osorkon //. was the 
father of Takelut /7. Certain it is that we must 
read Osorkon /, and Takelut J., a slight emendation, 
which makes Herr von Gumpach’s argument look 
particularly foolish. 

2. I charged Herr von Gumpach with making me 
say that the eclipse fell out on the 25th of Mesori, 
whereas I had named the 29th. To clear himself 





from this misrepresentation he professes to quote 
my words, but garbles them and his own, but does 


tiform schemes of government, by which that coun- | so with an important interpolation. However, the 
try has, with such signal ill-success, attempted to | the charge only lands him in another misrepresenta- 
attain to civil liberty, | tion; I did not refer the date of the inscription, any 

We are told that additions are being made daily | more than that of the eclipse, to the 25th of Mesori 
to the already very creditable collection of objects | in the 15th of Shishak IL. I said that it “ commences 
in the Industrial Palace; and that the final com- | with a date, the 9th of Thoth... in the twelfth 
pletion of it must not be looked for before the end year of the reign of Takelut II... . and this may 
of the present month. I shall therefore leave to a | be regarded as the date of the redaction of the in- 
future occasion any notices I may have to give you | scription.” 











of the general aspect of the interior, and the cha- | 3. I charged Herr von Gumpach with misrepre- 


racter of the Exhibition; contenting myself for the 
present with remarking, that there is quite enough 
proof already to satisfy the most determined doubter 
of the future destinies of Italy, that the young na- 
tion has girt. up its loins in earnest for the industrial 
race with its contemporaries of the European family, 


and that, if it has still much leé-way to make up, | 


the elements of success in most of the departments 
of human industry are not wanting to it. 
nihil 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





MONUMENTAL ECLIPSE OF THE PHARAONIC TIME. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
1, Huntingdon Street, Barnsbury, N. 
September 25, 1861, 

Sir,—In a former letter to you I distinctly de- 
clined controversy with Herr von Gumpach. I de- 
cline it still. I am quite as little disposed for a 
bout of Billingsgate with him. Without more ado 
I own his superiority in that more useful than orna- 
mental branch of rhetoric. Nor shall I condescend 
to reply to his premature crowing over victories as 
yet unachieved, for the very simple reason that I 
have not accepted his gage of battle. I cheerfully 
make my puzzle-headed critic a present of all his 
bounce and all his sneers, and shall not attempt to 
disturh his Olympian self-complacency. | Possibly 
we are both of us far too obscure for the public to 
take much interest in what he chooses to term my 
“ chronological ignorance,” or what some will deem 
his chronological arrogance. Mighty little may the 
world care about the fracture of my ‘“ canon”—per- 
haps easier said than done—or the turning of his 
“tables” against himself. Possibly, too, the final 
cause of those grand astronomical phenomena so 
eloquently described by Professor Airy at Man- 
chester may be something more sublime than either 


| senting Dr. Brugsch, when he spoke of that distin- 
, guished Egyptologer’s sharing his own doubts (now 
| cleared up, it seems) as to the mention of an eclipse 
in the inscription, and I came down upon him ra- 
| ther & plom with the Doctor's unmistakable word 
| indubitablement. In reply, he reminds me that Dr. 
Brugsch does not expressly speak of an eclipse, and 
| that there are other celestial phenomena of which 
| the moon is the cause. But he forgets to suggest 
| any other which may fairly be supposed to have 
| been in Dr. Brugsch’s mind when he wrote as he 
has done. Still; whatever such small men as the 
| Astronomer Royal, Mr. Birch, and Dr. Hincks may 
_ say to the contrary, it is clearly impossible that Dr. 
' Brugsch can have been thinking of a Junar eclipse, 
since “the moon cannot well cause its own obscura- 
| tion.” Pray, why may she not walk into the earth’s 
| shadow, preferring darkness to light for the nonce, 
|as some of her clients do habitually? Oh, but 
, there are “ well-known historical facts or traditions 
| that the Egyptians attached importance to solar 
| eclipses alone.” If so well known, the more easy 
| to produce them, which, for reasons best known to 
, himself, Herr von Gumpach fails to do. Of course, 
, according to his own showing, he is ignorant of the 
| famous passage in Diogenes Laertius (De Clar. Phil. 
| Vit. prowm, §§ 1, 2), which speaks of no fewer than 
| 832 hat eclipses observed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. When we are further informed that “ accord- 
ing to the astronomical ideas of the whole Eastern 
| world, in the lunar eclipse ‘a struggle’ on the part 
| of the moon is never thought of, and that “it is in- 
variably Ragu that struggles to overpower or to 
‘devour’ the moon,” we can only marvel, Sir, at this 
original notion of a “struggle ” which, like Irish re- 
ciprocity, is all on one side. 

4. In my letter which ee in the Atheneum 
of May 11, I attributed to Dr. Brugsch what Herr 
von Gumpach, with ingenious euphemism, calls 
“ an error of transcription,” but what I bluntly and 
very irreverently styled “a blunder.” I asserted 
that a date which Dr. Brugsch has cited from an 
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Egyptian inscription as “ Choiac,” he ought to have 
cited as Mesori. Herr von Gumpach, in his letter 
which was printed in the Literary Gazette of Au- 
gust 24, distinctly denied the existence of the al- 
leged “blunder.” In your next number, I re- 
affirmed its existence, and charged him with an 
attempt to mystify the public. This, and no other, 
is the issue between us, and I shall not allow it to 
be either shifted or shirked. I shall not follow Herr 
von Gumpach through the three columns of dreary 
stuff, half of it not true if pertinent, and the other 
half impertinent as well as untrue, with which he 
disfigured your columns of last week, No one in 
the least acquainted with the nature of the ancient 
Egyptian calendar can possibly fail to detect his 
tricksy sophistry in shuffling together the hieroglyph 
and its translation, and cheating us with a glimpse, 
first of one and then the other, just as it suits his 
perpore. 4. g. Tdenied that Champollion and Dr, | 
rugsch assigned to “the respective Aieroglyphical 
tetramenies” different sets of months, and I deny it 
still. But it was of course easy for my critic to 
juggle me into a contradiction, by showing that 
Champollion’s tetrameny of Jnundation contains one 
set of months, and Dr. Brugsch’s a quite different 
set. The explanation is, that they translate the 
same hieroglyphical tetrameny (and it was of this I | 
spoke) differently. Such triumphs, Sir, are cheap | 
and nasty, and Herr von Gumpach is heartily wel- 
come to as many such victories over me as he 
chooses to brag about. The redoubtable Ragu may | 
“struggle,” if he pleases, to overpower or “devour” | 
me after this reputable fashion; but the struggle 
shall be one of his own peculiar sort—all on one | 
side, | 
Revenons a nos moutons. When Dr, Brugsch 
cites the inscription as saying that the celestial 
phenomenon occurred in the month “Choiac,” is 
this a blunder for Mesori, or is it not? That is the 
question between Herr von Gumpach and myself, 
which I am partially waiting to have answered. 
To prove it a blunder, I appealed, on the one hand, | 
to the text of the inscription, specifying two works, 
with the exact place in each, in which it might be 
found. Four months afterwards I am coolly told by 
the man who publicly charges me with slandering 
Dr. Brugsch, that ‘ he has at the moment no oppor- 
tunity of referring to either.” On the other hand, 
I challenged a comparison between the hieroglyph 
for the month given on the inscription, not with the 
wooden figment which Herr von Gumpach has 
fabricated out of his own head, and which he im- 
udently styles “Champollion’s Egyptian Calen- | 
oar” (he actually makes the father of Egyptology 
begin the year with Pachom!), but with Dr. 
Brugsch’s own ex professo account of the ancient 
Egyptian year, as given in hisiatest published work, 
Again, too, I cited the pages. It seems, however, 
that it is quite out of Herr von Gumpach’s power 
to refer to this work either. Nor—so we must 
suppose—can he get any trustworthy friend to help 
him in this pinch. It is charitably to be hoped that 
he is not, ostrich fashion, the wilful cause of his 
own obscuration. But even if he be, it may, per- 
haps, not help him; since others of yéur readers, | 
Dr. Bell for instance, may not have been so remiss. 
I need not however appeal to that gentleman. Herr 
von Gumpach in his last letter very imprudently 
refers your subscribers to the comparative table, 
pp. 14, 15 of Dr. Brugsch’s Nouvelles Recherches, 
without, however, carrying his rashness so far as to 
produce it. With your leave, Sir, I shall supply his 
omission, for on looking it up again at the British 
Museum I find it is substantially identical with that 
given in the author's Histoire d Egypte, to which | 
work it seems Herr von Gumpach finds it so dread- 
fully difficult to gain access. Here, then, is the Table 
in question, to which however it will be as well to | 
prefix the remark that, owing to the fact that none | 
of the Egyptian years were leap, the parallelism | 
here exhibited with our own mon’ 
during about a hundred and twenty years (30X4). 








month given in the inscription ; it will be seen that | and scarlet, may not unfitly be classed in the 


opposite to it in the Table is to be found the name | same manner, We notice the 
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nt work as 


| a very fair specimen of the second class. It is 


the joint production of Mr. F. G. Delamotte, 
who styles himself ‘* Illuminator,” and Mr. J. 
Willis Brooks, who, to the twenty-one plates 
of the former gentleman, has prefixed an Intro- 
duction, which, we must say, is a really clever 
performance in its way; the free and easy dis- 
avowal of any idea of writing a ‘ disquisition 
on the art of initial illumination,” the compla- 
cent. preliminary onslaught on smatterers, and 
the cleverness displayed in steering clear of any- 
thing like fact or assertion, excite amusement, 
even more strongly than contempt. 

Our first ground of complaint is to be found 
in the title itself, of Medieval Alphabets, 
for on a careful examination of the plates 
we own we see almost nothing which de- 
serves that character. .As on the face of 
the page Alphonse in Nicholas Nickleby, the 
“plain Bill” of ‘the nineteenth century” 
is unmistakable on these pages; and though 
Mr. Brooks expressly assures us that in the 
majority of instances they have been literally 
copied from works of ascertained authority, he 
gives us foundation for our opinion, in his 
admission that the fee yar deduced from 
many years’ study of such works have been 
made the basis of original design. But, 
alas! for some, the study of many years is all 
insufficient. Even where an approach to real 
medieval work is apparent, the unwary student 
who dips for trath in this well, will be in 
grievous error. In nearly every instance the 
date printed as his guide at the foot of each 
plate is a delusion and a snare ; thirteenth cen- 
tury, or its semblance, intrudes among the 
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uiswpn. Now I publicly ask Herr von Gumpach, is 
“Choiac” or is it not “ an error of transcription ” 


for that Coptic name? Pausing for a reply, and | 


insisting humbly but firmly that if I am right and 
Herr von Gumpach wrong, he shall meekly eat the 
leek. 
Tam, Sir, yours, &c., 
Bastt H. Cooper. 


(The unpleasant warmth which begins to characterize 
this correspondence, compels us to say that we shall be glad 
to allot a very brief space in our next to the reply for which 
Mr. Cooper pauses ; after which we can admit no further 
communications on the subject.] 





FINE ARTS. 





Medieval Alphabets and Initials for Muminators. | 


By F. G. Delamotte, &c. (London: E. and 
F. N. Spon.) 


a critique on certain paintings in a recent 


ninth century letters, and forms of the fifteenth 
| century appear on the page devoted to the 
| tenth, while letters of no recognizable period 
| are inserted promiscuously. ‘To this no objec- 
| tion could be made, were it not expressly stated 
that the object of the work is to give the stu- 
| dent an opportunity of comparing actual speci- 
| mens taken from certain periods. But the 
| fault of the volume is not only in the careless 
or wilful misrepresentations of these speci- 
mens, and the ignorance displayed in the dates 
assigned to them. ‘The writer of the introduc- 
tion asserts that ‘“‘care has been taken to se- 
lect that class of character which tends most to 
develope the normal form” of the letter, and 
| the illustrations are supposed to be selected 
| from the best authorities on the subject, from 
| the ninth to the sixteenth century ; but it will 

be hardly credited that of the two centuries 
| the style of which exhibits the initial in its 
most important form no mention is made in the 
Introduction, and no illustration attempted in 
the plates. 


Now, the merest tyro in the art of illumi- 
| nation knows that in no period did the initial 
| letter occupy such an important place or re- 
| ceive so much attention as in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Nor were the letters of this period re- 
| markable alone for size and luxuriance of 
ornamentation ; the clearness and precision of 
| the characteristic form of each several letter 
was equally conspicuous ; and if the abundant 
; ornamentation of this period were offensive to 
| the compilers of the work under notice, the 

equally beautiful, though less conventional, 
' treatment of the succeeding century should 


‘At the expiration of this period ‘Thoth would corre. | exhibition, it was laid down as a rule, that very | have met with some slight notice at their hands; 


spent to May and June rather than to June and | 
uly; Paophi, to June and July rather than to July | 
and August, and so on. 


To save your printers trouble, Sir, I have given | 


bad pictures were of two classes, either actively 
bad, or passively bad ; the latter meriting con- 
demnation solely for conspicuous weakness. 
The shoals of small publications which have 


| but on neither style have they deigned to vouch- 
safe a thought. Some of the letters certainly, 
specified by Mr. Delamotte, as being of the 
| ninth and tenth centuries, more probably have 


the Coptic names in the equivalent Greek charac- , been.produced in such rapid succession to feed been, as we have noticed above, actually copied 
ters, and have described the hieroglyphs in words | the popular taste for making bad writing still | from works of the omitted periods, yet the 
rather than pictorially. I mark with an asterisk the ' more illegible, by aimless daubs of blue, gold, | compilers can claim little credit on that score, 
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even were the initials ess ili eepied or pur- | Mr. Murray, and Mr. Cooke. This was. ' in the-hall of the Conservatoire at Brussels ; and it 
posely disguised than rey, ° by Mr. Selby’s amusing farce, “Catching an Heiress,” | is a somewhat singular fact that the Belgian press 





growth in.our,own day.of a sehool.af, perma- 
nent and artistic illumination, and a firm con- 
viction that such a school will eooner or later 
be founded amongst us, we notice the pre- 
sent work notas affording any active resistance, 
but simply as a clog in the path of progress. 
What the compilers of this volume may do, 
however, hereafter in the way of active and 
violent opposition if, as they threaten, they 
bring forward another work on the same sub- 
ject, may be seen by a glance at the last plate 
—a sight we ‘sincerely hope our readers will 
never see. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





MR, MELLON’S CONCERTS, 


During the present. week Mr. Mellon has been 
continuing the arrangement he’ has for some time 
adopted of appropriating the first part of his con- 
certs either to the works of some special composer 
or to the music of some country, an arrangement of 
which we heartily approve, as it enables the many 
who prefer the classical to the popular element in 
these concerts to attend that ion which is to 
their taste, and retire et an early hour, leaving the 
dance music to its admirers. Monday was an 
English night, and included the overtures to the 
“ Naiades,” by Dr. Bennett, and to “ Robin Hood,” 
by Macfarren, and a new song “A thousund miles 
from thee,” by F. Mori. Tuesday witnessed a re- 
petition of the selection from Mozart, previously so 
successful, and referred to at length in these.columns, 
Wednesday was a French night, and included a 
ee gs selection from the works of Auber, Halévy, 

ioz, and Adolphe Adam. Thursday night was de- 
voted to the works of Mendelssohn, and was the 
most interesting of any ; the programme comprised 
the overture to the ‘Isles of Fingal;” two of the 
part songs, “Oh wert thou in the cauld blast,” and 
“To thee, my love,” by Mile. Parepa and Mme. 
Laura Baxter; the song “I’m a Roamer,” by Mr, 
Weiss; the Andante from the “ Lobgesang ;” the 
entire of the concerto in G ininor, and the Grand 
March from “ Athalie.”” ‘There was. also me post 
song, “Oh hills, oh vales,” by Mlle. Parepa, e. 
Laura Baxter, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Vernon. Rigby ; 
and the song “The first Violet,” by Mme. Laura 
Baxter. Friday is announced as an Italian, and Sa- 
turday as a Volunteer Night. In order to secure the 
attendance of the volunteers on other than the 
nights specially devoted to them, music of a mar- 
tial character is liberally patronized, among which 
Beethoven’s Battle Symphony, specially revived, 
may be included, and to assist in the per! ormance of 
which, Mr. Mellon has secured the services of the 
bands of the City of London Rifle Brigade and of 
the Victoria Rifles. On Monday next, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah ” is to be performed. 

ADELPHI, 

“The Colleen Bawn” is once more being pet- 
formed at the Adelphi Theatre, and once more on 
Monday evening shoals of eager and enthusiastic 
admirers crowded every part of the house, to wit- 
ness Mr. Boucicault take, for the 232nd time, his 
famous, and now surely classical, “ header” into the 
water. Two changes have been made in the cast; 
Mr. Falconer’s part of Danny Mann, which was 
second only in importance to that of Miles na Cop- 
paleen, and which was one of the few instances of 
good acting that the piece afforded, being now va- 
cant, has been allotted to Mr. 8. Emery, who has 
reappeared on the Adelphi boards after a long ab- 
sence. A change of less importance is the substi- 
tution of Mrs, Lewis for Mrs, Chatterley in the part 
of Shelah, 

OLYMPIC. 


The Olympic has reopened with the production of 
Mr. Daly’s favourite and clever comedy, “ Married 
Daughters ;” the grind arts beiug sustained by 
Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mrs. Emden, Mr. H. Wigan, 


‘new and original “sensation” drama, to be called 


with Mr. Robson as Tom Twig, in which part he- 
sang the song of “ The Country Fair” with exces. , 
sive humour, and aimidstthe = gagver applause | 
that is so seldom denied him. “The entertainment ‘ 
concluded with “ Poor Pillicoddy,” Mr. Robson | 
taking the part of the afflicted seedsman; who is ‘ 
apparently so nearly bereft of his spouse by the un- 
justifiable reappearance of a husband who is or | 
ought to be dead. 


THE THEATRES, 


The season at the various theatres. has commenced | 
in earnest, and this day, with the exception of the 
St. James’s and Drury Lane, all the; principal thea- 
tres in London are open. Two novelties” are pro- 
duced this evening,—a new comedy by Mr. John 
Brougham, entitled “ Playing with Fire,” com- 
mencing the season at the Princess’s, and a new 
extravaganza by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled “‘ Esme-+ 
ralda, the Gipsy Girl, and her Sensation Goat,” be- 
ing announced at the Strand. Of both these pieces 
we hope to furnish our readers with an account 
in our next number. A new comedy, entitled “ Jack 
of all Trades,” is announced for Monday evening at 
the Olympic, and a new ballet piece, “ Midsummer 
Eve,” in which Miss Lydia Thompson will appear, 
will be brought out at the Lyceum'on Wednesday, 
on the oveasion of the benefit’ of Mr. F. B. Chatter- 
ton, stage manager. We are glad to see that the 
success which has hitherto attended Mr. Falconer’s 
excellent comedy of “Woman” at the Lyceum, 
has emboldened him to take this theatre for a period 
extending over the whole of the year 1862. Several 
new pieces are advertised as in progress, including 
an Irish drama, “Peep o’ Day; or Savourneen 
Deelish,” in which we suppose Mr. Falconer hopes 
to rival the success of the “Colleen Bawn ;” Mr. 
Falconer having, as it is well known, sustained ad- 
thirably the part of Danny Mann‘in that drama: A 


“The Octaroon ; or, Life in Lousiana,” by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, in which the author’s observation of life 
in the Slave States of América will be ernbodied, will 
appear at the Adelphi as soon as the public can get 
sated with the apparently perennial attractions of 
the “Colleen Bawn.” | Mr. has: beén: per+ 
forming during the week in “Louis XI.,” being a 
translation of M. Casimir Delavigne’s. drama, differ- 
ing considerably from the well-known version in 
which Mr. Kean has been so successful. Mr. G. 
V. Brooke will appear at Drury Lane on the 23rd of 
October. ; 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The English ra Com , under the ma- 
nagement of Mist Louisa Pyle ‘aiid Mr. Harrison, 
will commence their season on the 21st of October 
at the Covent Garden Opera House. Many novel- 
ties are announced to be brought forward, of some 
of which the appearance has been long and eagerly 
expected by the musical world. The first perform- 
ance will consist of Mr. Howard Glover's “ Ruy 
Blas.” Among the other new operas in preparation 
are, we understand, one by Balfe, one by Macfarren 
(we presume an adaptation of his cantata, “The 
Sleeper awakened”), and one by Signor Schira, to 
whom the lovers of English music are indebted to 
an extent difficult fully to appreciate, as to his in- 
structions we owe the magnificent vocalization of 
Miss Louisa Pyne. We hope, also, to witness during 
the present season Mr. Smart’s “Siege of Calais.” 
With such a range of novelty, and with the certainty 
of such a company as the management implies, we 
may pretty confidently augur a brilliant and well- 
merited success, 

M. Geoffroy, so favoutably received at the St. 
James’s Theatre during the past season, is now per- 
forming in a new comedy by M. Siraudin, entitled 
“L’ Argent fait Peur.” The 7é/e that he has to 
enact is that of aman who,suddenly becoming from 
a state of poverty the possessor of boundless wealth, 
finds his health, his sleep, and his spirits alike de-, 
serthim. This idea, though common enough on 
the stage, is well wrought out by the author, and 
the character of the millionaire, as enacted by M. 





‘at the Théatre 


are-able to boast that this is the first organ which 
has been possessed by a concert room in any city of 
contingntal’ Horoph ; a fact, foo, which we find it 
difficult. to “réalize when we-consider that most of 
our principal towns have long been furnished with 
an instrument)so all-important to the thorough ap- 


| preciation of sacred music; an instrument without 


which the genius of Handel, or that of Bach, can 
never be correctly estimated. A concert was given 
on the occasion of the opening of the organ, in 


which the organ performances were by M. Lemmens, 


M. Mailly,'M: Duguet, organist of the cathedral of 


Liége, and M. Callaerts, organist of that of Ant- 


werp.. |. / i 

Mme. Louise Mattman, well known as a pianiste, 
and not niknown ‘as a composer, has died at Paris, 
at,the early age of thirty-four years. 

Mme, Brohan, the favourite actress of the Comédie 
Francaise, is invalided at Eaux-Bonnes, in the 
Pyrenees. 

The interdict upon the drama of “ L’Invasion,” 
by M. Victor Séjour (M. Mocquard), is now definite ; 
all applications to the Emperor for permission to 
perform it having been rejected. ' 

1M. Adolphe Adam’s Pleasing and\successful comic 
opera, “La Pompe; de Nuremberg,” is,to be revived 
es Galeries St. Hubert, at Brussels. 

Mme. Rey-Balla ‘has achieved a marked success at 
Brussels, at the Theatre Royal, in the! réle of Rachel, 
in “La Juive,”..M, Bertrand’s performance as 
Eleazar, and that of M. Perie as the Cardinal, are 
both highly spoken of. ' 

Mme. Rose Chéri, a favourite and talented actress 
of the Gymnase Theatre, has died at Paris, and was 
interred at Passy. Her death was the result of a 
contagious disorder commiunicated ‘to her! by her 
child, whom she, persisted in, nursing, against, the 
strong recommendations of the physicians. ne. 
Chéri was the wife of M. Lemoine Montigny, direc- 
tor of the Gymnase. 

At the Gaité a new piece has been brought out, 
called “Christophe Colomb,” It affords opportunity 
for a magnificent display of stage resources as re- 
gards~scenery, &c., but the action is slow and the 
interest not Susaibed. yoy cry) 

“On thé oceasion of the yéfes at Brussélé ‘a gra- 
tuitous performance was given at the Théitre Na- 
tional du Cirque. “On this -occasion the perform- 
ance consisted of M. Meyerbeer’s music to “ Struen- 
see,” to which M. Jules Guillaume had attached a 
new. libretto under the, same title. The principal 
parts were supported by Mile. Zordens and M. Pou- 

ud. As might be expected, the audience was 
Hensthdbns and ‘then consequent upon the 


crowding considerably interfered with, the pleasure 


to be derived from ‘the performance. 





We have been favoured by Mr. Benson of Lud- 
gate Hill with the following particulars of the clock 
which he is.constructing for the International Ex- 
hibition, of next year. The clock.in question will 
be second in size only to the great Westminster 
clock. ‘The dial is to be from fifteen to twenty feet 
in'diameter, and will be placed immediately over 
the centre arch or the grand entrance in Cromwell 
Road. The movement will measure at the base 
twelve feet by eight, or nearly a hundred ‘square 
feet, and will be about twenty-five feet in height. 
It will chime the quarters on four bells, and strike 
on a fifth, weighing about forty-five cwt. The 
whole will be enclosed in a glass case, and: as no 
cost or pains will be spared in its construction, it will, 
when completed as at present designed, form a very 
attractive object. 

We have before us Mr. Churchill's announcements 
for the ensuin os | she There does not des 
to be anything worthy of especial notice amo: 
Ce in fact his present list is probably duller 
than any he has sent forth for some years, «Dr. 
Scoresby-Jackson promises a work on Medical Cii- 
matology ; Mr. Hairland, The Ancient Roman, and 
Modern Turkish Baths Com; thar Uses and 
Abuses ; Dr. W. J. Moore, A Manual of the Diseases 
of India; and Dr. Bushnan, some Remarks on the 

arrow Limits of so-called Rational Medicine. 

Among the new works announced for the en- 





Geoffroy, is very amusing. 
A new and very powerful organ has been erected 


suing season is A Handbook of Revealed Theology, 
with an introduction by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
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NOW READY, No. I, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


EDITED BY JAMES SAMUELSON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE EARTH-WORM AND HOUSE-FLY,” “ THE HONEY-BEE,” &c., 


Containing, besides other Interesting and Instructive matter :— 


CORN: By Proressor James 


THE CROWN ANIMALCULE: By Pur Henry Gossr, F.R.S. 


Torren West, F.L.S. 


THE DAISY: By Mrs, Lanxester. 


Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., &. Illustrated 


Illustrated by J. E. Sowersy. 


by the Auruor. 


With Tlustrations by the AurHor, Engraved by 


THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE: By the Eprror. With Illustrations by the Aurnor and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.LS., 
Engraved by G. H. Forp and Turren West, F.L.S. 


IRON AND STEEL: By Proressor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 


WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA: By the Eprror. 


With a Coloured Map. 


ARTIFICIAL LIFE: By Proressor Ansrep, F.R.S. 
THE BREATH OF LIFE: By W. Crooxss, F.C.S. 


DOGS: By Ep. Jxssz, F.L.S., 
THE GREAT COMET OF 1861: By James Breen. 


&e, 


Illustrated by the AuTHOR. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY ; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





ITALY AND SICILY. 





Now ready, in post 8vo (with Original PuorocrarH or GarrBatpt, and PLAN or Gaeta), 


Price 10s. 


6d. cloth, 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS 


THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 


BY ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


“Mr. Algernon Sidney Bicknell is no vulgar writer.”"— | 
Athenwum. } 


** This volume is much above the average of average books 
of Travel. The author has more originality, curiosity, and 
resolution, than the majority of travellers. He expresses 
himself on all occasions with an amusing quaintness ; wher- 
ever there was anything remarkable to be seen he is certain 
to have seen it, and where there were obstacles to be over- 
come he is equally sure to have overcome them. A happy 
mixture of assurance, intelligence, and coolness seems to 
have carried him through a rather trying journey.”—/Spec- 
tator. 


“A lively, amusing, and sensible book, containing numer- 
ous episodes of travel, narrated in a fresh and agreeable 
style. We have to thank Mr. Bicknell for a very readable 
volume, well put together, and enlivened by many pleasant 
anecdotes and legends.” —Press. 


** Of all the books that have been given to the world in the 
name of Garibaldi, this is by far the most reliable and the 
most interesting. The author's style is lucid and animated, 
his method thoroughly natural; he sympathizes with all the 
glory of the grand revolution he describes; but he records, 
with faithful frankness, the vices that stained its progress, 
and the deeper political thoughts which may place in peril 
the perpetuity of its results."—Sunday Times. 


“ Among the many works on Italy which recent events 
have called into existence, this book certainly deserves to 
rank as one of the most meritorious. It is on the whole a 
very excellent and attractive work, and deserves to be widely 
read.""—Morning Star. 


“ Mr. Bicknell’s book is a valuable repertory of indisput- 
able facts connected with a subject of great interest, and 
collected by an honest, able, and trustworthy authority.”— 
London Revier. 


* “Mr. Bicknell is an observant, cultivated gentleman, and 


| chief, of listening to the din of conflict and the stir of con- 





his book is vivacious and entertaining.” —Literary Gazette. 


“The general reader will find in this volume much that 
will help to enlighten him on the causes of the present con- 
dition of the beautiful land of the South. The volume is 
garnished with one of the most striking portraits of Gari- 
baldi we have ever seen."’—Globe. 


“Mr. Bicknell has had the advantage of following closely 
in the track of the Garibaldians, of seeing the illustrious 


tending passions in the hour of revolution ; and he has turned 
these advantages to a good purpose, and produced a very 
readable volume.” —Dispatch. 


“A lively book, which will be read with interest by all 
who wish well to United Italy. The style is eloquent and | 
unaffected. Mr. Bicknell’s book is amusing and instructive, 
and contains much useful information.”—Jforning Chro- 
nicle, 


| KOHL’S TRAVELS IN CANADA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


/AYRAVELS in CANADA and THROUGH 

the STATES of NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA. 

By J.G. KOHL. Translated by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT, 

| and Revised by the AUTHOR. With an Additional Chap- 
| ter on Railway Communications of Canada. 

‘“We have never read a more interesting book of Travels 
than M. Kohl's." —Daily News. 

“It is the work of a practical traveller, who knows how 
to distinguish between the corn and chaff of a traveller's 
experiences. There is no waste of space in recording dry 
annals." —Saturday Review. 

“ Can hardly he ranked too highly.’’—Globe. 

““M. Kohl is the very perfection of a traveller.” 

Atheneum. 

“ Clever, original, and amusing records.” 

Atheneum, Second Notice. 

“ Far beyond anything that has appeared of late years on 
Canada.”"—Post. 

“Tt is no small compliment to say the work reads as if 
originally written in English.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Pleasant, shrewd, and scholarly."— Westminster Review. 

“A mass of information occurs from page to page.” 
Telegraph. 
“Will increase M. Kohl's reputation.” —Herald, 

“A valuable addition to our literature.”—Star. 

“ We cordially commend this book.”—Chronicle. 

“Stands alone among recent books of American travel.” 

Standard. 

“Copious, free, fresh, vigorous, an impartial and close 
observer.” —Advertiser. 

“* Graphic, perfectly reliable, brimming over with humour.” 

Evening Standard, 

** Amusing, interesting, and valuable.”—London Review. 

“ A vast amount of information important to emigrants.” 





“Mr. Bicknell has presented in an agreeable form, per- 
sonal impressions relating to that famous era in the history | 
of Italy. His book is written in a pleasant and unaffected 
style." —Jnquirer. 

“Mr. Bicknell writes graphically and easily. ‘In the | 
Track of the Garibaldians’ is a title which hardly does jus- 
tice to the volume, inasmuch as the author was fora time ac- | 
tually in their camp.”—Unitarian Herald. 


“ Anything relating to the Italian hero will be acceptable. Now ready, in 


Our author published his book at the right time. He has 
been over the battle-fields sacred to liberty fought by Gari- 
baldi and hls heroes.""—JU/ustrated News of the World. 


“ Garibaldi’s eloquent hymn, which terminates Mr. Bick- 
nell's pleasant book as fitly as the portrait commences it, 
sounds already louder than the chant of the priestly reac- 
tionaries and the comminations of a failing Pope.”"—Oriental 
Budget. 


“For the present we must say Addio to Mr. Bicknell and 
his very agreeable work. We may have the pleasure of 
again accompanying him in his ‘ Track * until we reach the 
goal of his interesting labours.""—Dublin Nation. 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, 





KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


Illustrated News of the World. 
“ Accurate, intelligent, faithful.”— Dispatch. 
“ Kohl's rigid impartiality is especially remarkable.” 
Oriental Budget. 
Grorce Manwarrne, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDL. 
2 vols., post Svo (with Autograph Letter from 
the General), price 18s., 


ILIPPO MALINCONTRI; or, Student 
Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Edited by GI- 
ROLAMO VOLPE, Author of ‘Scene della Vita Monastica,’ 
&c. Translated from the Unpublished MS. by C. B. CAY- 
| LEY, B.A., Translator of Dante's ‘ Divine Comedy,’ &e. 
| “Most interesting; showing Venetia in a state of con- 
stant covert warfare with Austria.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
“ Gracefully and effectively told.""—London Review. 
“We would recommend a perusal of these highly instruc- 
| tive volumes.” —Obdserver. 
“ The descriptions are graphic and snggestive ; the adven- 
tures romantic and interesting.”"—Adas. 
“ A plain, unvarnished, and unexaggerated representation 
of Venetian life.""—A/anchester Observer. 
Grorce Manwanruixe, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
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